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To Guarantee the Victory We Thought Was Ours 


Seven Additional Battles for Public Schools 


WILLIAM MARSHALL FRENCH 


In School and Society 


es SERIES of battles has been 
fought and won to establish and 
extend the public-school system of 
the United States. There were 
battles for tax support to eliminate 
the pauper-school idea, to make 
the schools entirely free, to estab- 
lish state supervision, to eliminate 
sectarianism, and to extend the sys- 
tem through the secondary school. 

Today there is evidence that 
new battles will need to be fought 
to make certain that the victory we 
thought was ours is really guar- 
anteed. 

The attempt to defend and per- 
petuate the present school system 
might well be presented as such 
additional battles as: to keep the 
schools nonsectarian, to assure the 
responsible teacher his professional 
freedom, to achieve adequate fi- 
nancial support, to assure every 
child the educational opportunity 
he merits, to defend the public 
school ‘from fragmentation and 
against segregation, and to secure 
an adequate supply of competent 
teachers. 

One issue in today’s battle for 
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nonsectarian schools is the increas- 
ing criticism of the public schools 
for the alleged and probably real 
increase in the amount of juvenile 
delinquency. Critics prescribe ei- 
ther abandonment of the public 
schools in favor of parochial insti- 
tutions or the injection of religion 
into public schools. In some reli- 
gious quarters, nonsectarian schools 
are called secular schools and secu- 
larism is equated to hostility of 
religion. Both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant writers have made such 
statements. Public schools should 
reject the appellation “secular” and 
should insist on the term “public” 
or “nonsectarian.” The opponents 
who use “secular” will persist, if 
they can, to equate “secular” to 
“antireligious” on the theory that 
“if you are not for me, you must be 
against me.” 
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Wisely so, most state constitu- 
tions or fundamental school laws 
strictly forbid sectarianism in the 
public schools. While such pro- 
visions are unwisely used to emas- 
culate the schools in certain in- 
stances by giving warrant for the 
removal of all library or curricular 
materials to which any minority 
might object, the prohibition 
against sectarianism is fundamen- 
tally sound and should be pre- 
served. 


PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM 


The revolutionary age in which 
we live, with its concomitant wel- 
ter of opinion and the newer tech- 
niques of teaching, has raised the 
question of the teacher's freedom 
and responsibility. Substantial or- 


ganizations and individuals with a 
stake in the status quo, as well as 


reactionary groups which seem 
motivated primarily by blind ha- 
tred for any type of social progress 
and taxation, are prone to scrutin- 
ize the public schools, their cur- 
riculums, their textbooks, and their 
products. Such scrutiny is part of 
the American tradition, and schools 
ought not to object to an honest 
appraisal. 

However, by taking statements 
from their context and stringing 
them together into a_predeter- 
mined pattern, one can “prove” 
that textbook writers are Socialists 
or Communists. It is a technique 
used in condemnatory bulletins 
sent to the most reactionary groups 
in typical American communities. 
Where successful, it has resulted 


in the elimination of textbooks and 
subtle pressures on teachers to bow 
to the local power. Carried to a 
logical conclusion, this technique 
will result in the teacher’s being 
the “kept” mouthpiece of the dom- 
inant prejudices of the community 
in which he teaches. 

The teacher must be free to 
teach truth even if it runs counter 
to the lowest common denominator 
of local prejudices. For this reason, 
tenure for teachers is an important 
rampart in the battle. Though 
much can be said against tenure, 
it is a bulwark to assure the re- 
sponsible teacher that he may 
teach controversial subjects with- 
out daily taking the pulse of the 
community. Defense of academic 
freedom in our colleges and uni- 
versities is related to this issue in 
the public schools, for, if the col- 
legiate battlements fall, there will 
be no way of winning the battle 
on the lower levels. 

In their demands for adequate 
financial support, the schools are 
in active competition for the tax 
dollar. National defense and an ex- 
tended program of social welfare 
are major competitors. It is fortu- 
nate at this juncture that generally 
the public-school districts operate 
in fiscal independence of other 
governmental agencies. This fiscal 
independence is a great heritage 
from the past and must be pre- 
served, for it is generally true that 
schools receive greater financial 
support through this method than 
if they were in direct competition 
with other agencies receiving funds 
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from a general municipal treasury. 

The struggle to obtain adequate 
school funds will long continue. 
The tremendous expansion in the 
number of elementary-school pupils 
seems likely to continue, and the 
problem will be further compli- 
cated as these students move up- 
ward through the secondary grades. 
The new techniques of teaching 
and the community’s demand that 
the school shall be responsible for 
more educational and related ac- 
tivities will make the schools more 
expensive. This means that there 
must be higher rates within the 
present tax structure or a 
must be 


new 
source of tax 
tapped. 

The issue of federal aid is des- 
tined to be fought again and again. 
The well-known arguments for and 
against will be repeated. These is- 
sues at present cut through the var- 
ious social, economic, and political 
strata of society, but will be de- 
termined largely by one’s stand on 
the issue of equality of educational 
opportunity versus “creeping so- 
cialism.” It should be noted that 
certain national figures who stand 
for a high degree of rugged indi- 
vidualism favor, for the welfare of 
the nation, federal aid to the 
schools. A notable example is the 
late Senator Robert, Taft of Ohio, 
at once the rallying center of con- 
servative Republicans and the co- 
author of a federal-aid bill. 


revenue 


EDUCATION 


Another _ battle the 
school’s attempts to provide an ed- 


FOR ALL 


area is 
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ucation for every child in keeping 
with his interests, abilities, and 
prospective place in society. As far 
as the public is concerned, the 
struggle revolves around such 
issues as funds for new and en- 
larged schools, a wider curriculum, 
and more adequate guidance in 
educational, vocational, and social 
spheres. Within the profession, the 
debate largely concerns the philos- 
ophy of education and the curric- 
ulum, with major emphasis on cur- 
riculum reform. 

While the schools sub- 
scribed to the psychological prin- 
ciple of individual differences, the 
burgeoning school population has 
forced a higher degree of lock- 
step, institutionalized procedures 
than they wish to assume. 

As the enrolments in classrooms 
advance from 25 to 35 and to 45, 
the pupils will be short-changed as 
far as attention to their peculiar 
strengths and weaknesses is con- 
cerned. Increasingly, parents are 
alarmed about the teacher-pupil 
ratio. Some parents, ideologically 
committed to the public-school 
idea in theory, are withdrawing 
their children from public schools 
to send them to private institutions 
where the teacher-pupil ratio is 
more favorable. And when their 
children leave the public schools, 
the interests of their parents go 
with them. 

Somehow, the professional lead- 
ers and teachers must work out a 
system whereby every child may 
get an education appropriate to his 
abilities, interests, and needs. This 


have 
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is a stupendous task. But an alert 
public has the right to insist that 
it be done. 

Any influence which causes any 
appreciable number of school chil- 
dren to leave the public schools 
leads to fragmentation. If the trend 
to private schools persists, we may 
be back again to a two-track sys- 
tem, whereby ordinary schools will 
be provided for the “lower” classes 
and the “upper” classes are priv- 
ileged to purchase a superior edu- 
cation for their children. 

Two other areas presenting dan- 
ger of fragmentation to the public 
schools are the possibilities of ex- 
tending federal aid to private 
schools, and the threat of some 
Southern states to abolish their 
public schools rather than permit 
integration. 

If federal or state aid is ever 
made available to church schools 
or private schools, these institu- 
tions will grow in number and size. 
Not only will Roman Catholic and 
Missouri Lutheran Church schools 
apply for their share of the funds; 
other religious bodies which have 
long been committed to the 
public-school ideal will establish, 
in some instances at least, their 
own schools and seek to share in 
the distribution. 

Currently, the most publicized 
struggle in public-school education 


A Small-Sized School Battle 
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evolves from the Supreme Court 
decision that segregated schools 
are unconstitutional. There will be 
a long struggle to implement this 
principle. The remarkable fact is 
the steps taken in so many com- 
munities which anticipated the de- 
cision or hastened to comply. The 
few sore spots that attracted na- 
tional attention are not phenom- 
enal; the phenomenal fact is that 
in so many communities the adjust- 
ment was made graciously and 
without incident. It remains to be 
seen what further implementation 
of the Court’s decision will bring; 
it is to be hoped that the counsel 
of acceptance will prevail. 

In our own decade, the battle 
for an adequate supply of compe- 
tent teachers has centered on sal- 
ary schedules and recruitment. The 
basic fact is that America never 
has had enough first-rate teachers 
and has no prospect of achieving 
such a goal in the discernible fu- 
ture. One cannot hold out the pros- 
pect of every student having a 
thoroughly prepared, well-adjusted 
teacher who will create favorable 
learning situations. It is possible, 
however, to warn that the battle 
can be lost unless America is will- 
ing to make teaching more attrac- 
tive in matters of salary, working 
conditions, and community _atti- 
tudes. e 


Tue children were in the midst of a free-for-all when 
the teacher entered the room. “Who started this?” she 
asked. Tommy replied, “Well, it all started when Albert 
hit me back.”—From The Educational Courier. 
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Report of New York Grand Jury 


Scholastic Ghostwriting 


In Higher Education 


7 HIS is a condensed verbatim 
report of the fourth March 1960 
Grand Jury, Court of General Ses- 
sions, New York County, which 
investigated scholastic ghostwriting 
in New York. 

Evidence has been presented to 
this grand jury which has provided 
the shocking disclosure that schol- 
astic “ghostwriting” has been a 
widespread practice for more than 
two decades. There is a clear indi- 

cation that hundreds of students 
throughout the country have ob- 
tained this dishonest kind of as- 
sistance during the past few years. 

There is a disturbing emphasis 
on the acquisition of the indicia of 
learning, rather than on learning 
itself. In many instances, it appears 
that the college degree is sought 
solely for its material value. So im- 
portant are the letters B.A., M.A., 
and Ph.D. in the enhancement of 
social prestige, in the attainment of 
more desirable employment, and in 
the securing of additional mone- 
tary advantage in the academic 
and business worlds, that students, 
the evidence shows, have resorted 
to unethical, immoral, and illegal 
means in order to achieve their 
purposes. 

Students, who, for a variety of 
reasons, were unable to meet the 
requirements of these coveted de- 
grees, have anxiously searched the 
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classified sections of the Sunday 
newspapers, the pages of the class- 
ified telephone books, and other 
sources to which they were re- 
ferred by fellow students in the 
desperate hope of solving their 
problems. From one or another of 
these sources the not-so-secret 
knowledge has been obtained that 
“ghostwriting” agencies have been 
available to provide book reports, 
term papers, master theses, and 
doctoral dissertations on any sub- 
ject, and, in dire emergencies, even 
a substitute to take an examination. 
The excuses advanced by stu- 
dents for seeking such dishonorable 
assistance are many and varied, in- 
cluding: ill-health, emotional prob- 
lems, marital discord, lack of time 
due to employment, inability to do 
research work, inability to write 
English, and just plain laziness. 
Hence, the literary “ghost” has be- 
come the refuge of the student 
who is either unable or unwilling 
to meet academic requirements. 
This rush to literary agencies has 
been somewhat slowed only by the 
prospective client’s bankbook. 
Testimony has revealed that, for 
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the most part, standard rates were 
charged by these “ghostwriting” 
agencies for the researching and 
writing of scholastic material. The 
prevailing prices were largely de- 
pendent on the number of words 
and pages desired, the number of 
typewritten copies requested, and 
the comparative difficulty inherent 
in adhering to prescribed forms for 
tables of contents, footnotes, and 
bibliographies. The uniqueness of 
the topic and the prospective dif- 
ficulty in obtaining source material 
were seldom cited as factors de- 
terminative of price. In _ other 
words, price was determined on es- 
sentially a quantum basis, rather 
than a qualitative basis. Rates 


ranged from $12.50 for a four-page 
or five-page term paper on a high- 


school or college level to $3,000 
for a complete and ultimately ac- 
ceptable dissertation for Ph.D. de- 
gree. 

Oddly enough, seldom was 
value given for value received, and 
a mark of “C” was almost the stan- 
dard grade received by those stu- 
dents submitting the “ghosted” lit- 
erature. This is quite understand- 
able in view of the almost 
assembly-line-like process by which 
the “ghosted” productions were 
turned out, and by the frequent 
re-use of previously completed 
work. 

Students availing themselves of 
the aforementioned services were 
not found to be concentrated in 
any particular city. On the con- 
trary, the evidence before the 
grand jury demonstrated graphical- 


ly that the clientele of many agen- 
cies was spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, 
and even included students attend- 
ing schools in foreign countries. 
Some students were able to keep 
their identities hidden by the use 
of fictitious names and addresses— 
a convincing demonstration of a 
consciousness of guilt. In some in- 
stances, however, their identities 
have been established. 

Statistically, the bulk of the 
work performed by most of the 
agencies under investigation was 
shown to be on a mail-order basis 
for students outside the confines of 
the New York metropolitan area. 
This was made possible by nation- 
wide advertising. Only in this man- 
ner could such agencies attract the 
majority, and often the most afflu- 
ent, of their student-clients. This 
type of advertising has conveyed 
in all probability the false impres- 
sion, particularly to students with 
borderline integrity, that there was 
nothing morally improper in hav- 
ing a term paper or thesis “ghost- 
ed.” 

The members of the grand jury 
were amazed to discover that a 
substantial number of the witnesses 
who appeared before them were 
school teachers on elementary and 
high-school levels, who admitted 
having used these agencies for the 
writing of their course papers, 
theses, and dissertations. Their pri- 
mary reason for resorting to such 
practices was to qualify for a salary 
increment, which could be re- 
ceived only on their attaining a 
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certain number of advanced course 
credits. 

Another small but even more 
startling category of clients was 
the parents of students who actual- 
ly purchased from these agencies 
the term papers, book reports, and 
essays required by their offspring 
for their high-school or college 


courses. 


RATIONALIZATIONS 


It is interesting to note some of 
the rationalizations provided by 
witnesses before this grand jury 
for their use of “ghostwriting.” 
Some students have suggested that 
publicly acknowledged recourse to 
“ghostwriting” in virtually every 
field of human endeavor has had 
the effect of lessening, if not elim- 
inating, the stigma of impropriety 
that normally would attach to a 
dishonest practice of this kind. 
Others have voiced the opinion 
that increased competition for ad- 
mission to colleges, graduate, and 
professional schools has placed a 
disproportionate reliance by such 
schools on high scholastic averages, 
causing the weaker students to seek 
outside professional help. Certain 
students maintained that a lack of 
adequate preparation in the funda- 
mentals required for advanced 
courses, particularly the writing of 
English, made it imperative that 
they rely on the services of 
the professional “ghostwriter.” Still 
others have stated that overcrowd- 
ed classrooms, producing a lack of 
rapport between students and 
teacher, have encouraged the use 
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of “ghostwriters,” particularly since 
under the circumstances it has 
been a relatively safe device. 

The grand jury believes that 
the educational authorities should 
adopt positive, direct, and aggres- 
sive measures to combat dishonesty 
in our educational institutions. Ac- 
cordingly, the grand jury makes 
the following recommendations: 

1. The state department of edu- 
cation should conduct continuing 
confidential investigation of all 
“ghostwriting” agencies. On find- 
ing any such agency actively en- 
gaged in scholastic “ghostwriting” 
in violation of the education 
law, such information immediately 
should be forwarded to the proper 
district attorney’s office for appro- 
priate action. 

2. All newspapers — collegiate, 
local, city-wide, and national in 
scope—and publishers of classified 
telephone directories should more 
carefully screen, for possible legal 
violations, all advertising pertain- 
ing to “ghostwriting” services. 

3. A comprehensive study 
should be made, by the appropriate 
educational authorities, of the var- 
ious aspects of the problems in- 
volving scholastic dishonesty, some 
of which have been suggested by 
the testimony adduced before this 
grand jury. The primary purpose 
of such a study would be to evolve 
corrective measures which would 
have the salutary effect of minimiz- 
ing, if not eliminating, the condi- 
tions that have encouraged resort 
to professional “ghostwriting” in 
educational institutions. . 





The Child Has Them, Too 


What Price Pressures? 


Giapys GARDNER JENKINS 
In Childhood Education 


:t | we go in the 


world we hear talk about pressures 
that grownups are under. At the 
very time we bemoan pressures 
that bedevil us, we do not seem to 
be fully aware of the pressures we 
are “pushing” on boys and girls: 
pressures to behave in a socialized 
way; to be popular—to belong to 
the group; to achieve in school; to 
hold their own in a competitive 
world; to take advantage of all the 
advantages; to live in a world 
which even grownups cannot say 
is safe and secure. 

As if these pressures were not 
enough for our children to face, 
many adults are adding to pres- 
sures in the name of education: 
We must “toughen up” the curric- 
ulum. There must be more home- 
work. We must do away with 
frills. Children must work harder. 
They must stay in school longer 
hours. These are a few of the 
clichés that keep cropping out in 
articles, reports, speeches, and 
everyday conversation. 

These clichés are often used by 
adults who want their children to 
have the kind of education which 
will help prepare them to become 
creative, constructive citizens. Fur- 
thermore, they are often used by 
adults who understand the serious- 
ness of our times and are sincere 
in their efforts “to do right by our 
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children.” Their motivation is 
right, their realization for the need 
of intelligent and productive man- 
power is right, but their knowledge 
of children and how they will grow 
and develop is inadequate. 

We hear the voices of boys and 
girls: “I don’t want to be in the 
honors program, I’m afraid I can’t 
carry it.” “I can’t go to bed yet, my 
homework isn’t done.” 

When we add to these voices re- 
ports from school principals and 
counselors of mounting tensions in 
children and the concern in one 
school system for the many kinder- 
garten children already on tranquil- 
izers, we realize the problem of 
pressure is mounting and cannot 
be ignored. We are beginning to 
ask, “What price pressure?” 

We know that neither we nor 
our children can escape from all 
pressures, and that it might not be 
desirable if we could. A certain de- 
gree of pressure will act as a driv- 
ing force, prompting the desire to 
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finish a job, to go on to the next 
step, to learn to read the next 
word. But there are differences be- 
tween useful and destructive pres- 
sures. If we are to aid our children 
in learning to live successfully with 
their pressures, we must under- 
stand those differences and _ their 
relationships to learning. 

Constructive pressures are close- 
ly allied with other parts of learn- 
ing: motivation and reward of sat- 
isfaction through achievement. If 
conditions are not favorable for 
success and the rewards of achieve- 
ment, increased pressure may re- 
sult only in producing an attitude 
of distress and defeat toward learn- 
ing tasks. A first-grade pupil who 
has handled books, turning the 
pages and looking at illustrations, 
during preschool years may re- 
spond favorably to pressure ap- 
plied by teacher and parents to 
figure out the meanings of the 
words. Such a pupil will find de- 
light and pleasure in learning to 
read. Another pupil who has not 
had the experience of handling and 
examining books may not respond 
so favorably to pressure from 
teacher and parents; he may pic- 
ture himself as inadequate and a 
disappointment to himself, his par- 
ents, and the teacher. 

Pressure applied as _ pressure 
alone will almost always fail. Par- 
ents who nag a child to do better— 
without understanding why he is 
not making progress—may end up 
with an underachiever. Pressures 
may be positive if they are com- 
bined with motivation which 
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arouses curiosity and interest and 
makes the child want to exert pres- 
sure from within himself to accom- 
plish what he is eager and able to 
do. External pressure is of little 
value. Motivation toward inducing 
inner pressure is much more effec- 
tive and infinitely less in danger of 
backfiring. Here again, we must 
be sure that the motivation is to- 
ward a goal that is possible to 
achieve. 

When we speak of “toughening 
up the curriculum,” we must ask, 
“How? For whom?” A curriculum 
“toughened up” to provide stimulus 
for the out-reaching mind (college- 
bound child) may have serious re- 
percussions with children whose 
goals should be in a different direc- 
tion. Stiffer standards with stiffer 
exams may result in pressure situa- 
tions which have an array of un- 
desirable outcomes trailing behind. 
The under-achiever is often a child 
who has pulled out of a race for 
which he basically well 
equipped—he _ has because 
pressures to succeed have been too 
heavy. 

Cheating increases in proportion 
to the emphasis put on a goal be- 
yond the reach of many children 
who compete not because of per- 
sonal desire and motivations but 
because of a situation from which 
there is no other escape. An adult 
may press on in the face of difficul- 
ties and discouragements because 
he sees possible results and mean- 
ings which will lead to achievement 
of future goals. But the child’s goal 
is immediate. His goal is not the 
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career for which his parents would 
like him to prepare. When the go- 
ing gets tough for a child, the mo- 
tivation must have immediate 
childlike satisfactions and mean- 
ing. He must feel the inner drive 
to press on rather than turning to- 
ward goals which have less mean- 
ing and less immediacy. 

Intensity and kind are two 
things to remember about pressure. 
An intense pressure is never justi- 
fied unless it is in an emergency 
situation and the child’s safety is 
involved. It is never desirable in a 
classroom learning situation. As for 
the use of pressure in the class- 
room, positive pressure, with its 
reward of success and satisfaction 
resulting from achievement, brings 
the best results. Negative pressures 


(lack of reward, punishment, etc.) 
may sometimes be used and are oc- 
casionally necessary. But if con- 
tinually surrounded with negative 
pressures, a child will either with- 
draw into himself or hit back. 


Negatiye pressures are often 
used carelessly by those who fail to 
reach a child through understand- 
ing and insight and to find the real 
causes for lack of success. A par- 
ent or teacher’s disappointed look, 
his tight lip over the report card, 
his sarcastic and undermining re- 
mark, his comparison of a child 
with brothers, sisters, or other chil- 
dren in an attempt to shame him 
into doing better are negative pres- 
sures. They can undermine a child’s 
faith in himself. 

If we want children to be cre- 
ative, pressure is not the answer. 


Creativity rarely develops from 
outward pressure. It may come 
from the inner pressure of ideas 
which flow into the mind and de- 
mand a way of expression. We can 
create an atmosphere in which this 
can happen. A child who feels 
comfortable with his parents and 
teachers—who finds it is safe to ask 
questions, express ideas, try doing 
things even if he makes mistakes— 
responds to pressures within him- 
self by carrying through to a suc- 
cessful performance. The child 
who is told to create may stare at 
a piece of paper, a hunk of clay, or 
the makings of a science project 
and leave the paper blank or the 
material untouched—and his mind 
may be filled with ideas. 

We hear it said, “Children must 
get used to being under pressure.” 
The truth is: No one is more used 
to being under pressure than the 
utterly defeated child. What chil- 
dren need is to be helped to re- 
spond constructively to pressure. 
They cannot do this if they are 
pushed beyond their depth, and 
they are not likely to do this if 
they think they are beyond their 
depth. 

It is not increased pressure ap- 
plied to children that is needed but 
better positive motivation. Rather 
than add to outward pressures on 
boys and girls, we need to release 
them whenever possible. Our chil- 
dren today are in danger of losing 
the necessary growing years—grow- 
ing years at a child’s pace—because 
of pressures to grow at an adult's 
pace. e 
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Should Be Used for 


More than Languages 


Language Labs: An 


Agonizing Reappraisal 


In Overview 


2 one of the 
most exciting developments in the 
field of education equipment has 
been the arrival of so-called “lan- 
guage laboratories.” They've been 
with us for several years in exper- 
imental form, but—as the recent 
National Audio-Visual Association 
convention clearly proved—lan- 
guage labs are apparently out of 
the experimental stage as far as 
the manufacturers are concerned. 
These companies are all tooled up 
for volume production and are 
ready to enter a lively competitive 
market. 

On the surface, this would seem 
to be all to the good. Two elements 
here—an_ electromechanical break- 
through and competitive sales— 
cannot but benefit education gen- 
erally. It happened with projection 
equipment, typewriters, and disc 
and tape recording equipment. 
Now we see it happening again 
with a _ total electromechanical 
package, the language lab. And, as 


with other equipment _break- 
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throughs, this one is also fraught 
with complications, subtleties, and 
potholes. 

To begin with, the language lab 
is unfortunately named. It is in 
reality an electronic learning lab. 
The learning lab is basically com- 
posed of tape-recording equipment 
plus student-teacher intercommun- 
ication. Hence, to talk of this 
equipment as a “language lab” is 
like talking of “science projectors” 
or “humanities maps.” If this were 
merely a convenient handle for de- 
scribing complex equipment, there 
would be no quarrel. However, 
manufacturers and their dealers are 
bearing down on the schoolman 
with a sales story geared only for 
the teaching of languages—and 
their story is pedagogically unten- 
able much of the time. 

This has been tried before—and 
with tape recorders, also. For a 
period, tape-recorder sales forces 
were moving equipment into the 
schools on the basis of their value 
only to the speech departments. 
Unwittingly, they barged into the 
turmoil of homogeneous grouping 
(much as the language lab people 
are barging into the turmoil of 
team teaching) and, as a result, 
maximum, all-school use of tape re- 
corders is still to be experienced. 

Basically, there are a few in- 
vestments the school executive can 
make today which do not have 
across-the-board educational value. 
The point is that an investment 


Reported from Overview, I (No- 
vember 1960), 45-47. 
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ranging from $1,000 to $30,000 
should be providing better educa- 
tion for more students than just 
those who are taking languages. 
The future growth of this market 
is not guaranteed; it cannot be 
proved that more and more stu- 
dents will be taking languages 
merely because of politico-parental 
expediency. This valuable teaching 
instrument—the learning lab—must 
therefore be considered germane to 
a maximum education program, or 
both educators and manufacturers 
could find themselves in an em- 
barassing cul-de-sac. 

What is implied here is a sur- 
prisingly limited vision of both ed- 
ucators and producers. A_ third 
party must also share responsibil- 
ity. The U.S. Office of Education 
and the Congress itself have been 
promoting the volume production 
of equipment—in fact, have been 
subsidizing the sale price of that 
equipment by half—without offer- 
ing any guidance on its utilization. 

Under the terms of the National 
Defense Education Act, the educa- 
tional executive must draw up a 
“project” that falls within the 
limits of the Act. He can propose 
anything so long as it is only in 
science, math, or foreign languages. 
To qualify for the money, even if 
he has exceeded the educational 
IQ the Act seems to set, he must 
hide his talents and concerns and 
prove only that his vision is as 
limited as the Act itself. 

Party to this lunch of humble 
pie is, of course, the manufacturer. 
Both dutifully show how it is for- 
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eign languages that are of most 
pressing concern to a_ particular 
school—whether this be the case or 
not. The fact that a learning lab 
may enhance the teaching of a 
dozen other subjects is of no real 
consequence. Both educator and 
supplier are in the awkward posi- 
tion of loudly advertising their re- 
stricted view of education, while 
covertly planning to broaden the 
full educational services of a par- 
ticular school or college. Such is 
the situation (already seen in busi- 
ness and deplored) when a small 
segment of a system is artificially 
pump-primed, thus imbalancing 
the entire system. 

In addition to the production and 
marketing of their equipment, man- 
ufacturers have had to underwrite 
expensive research and develop- 
ment projects of doubtful value as 
competitive stop-gap measures. Ed- 
ucation has abdicated its responsi- 
bility in this matter, and this must 
be recognized. When a team of uni- 
versity researchers, at the invitation 
of a manufacturer, studies the “in- 
crease in learning” in a classroom 
already fitted with the manufac- 
turer’s equipment, the results must 
be a priori positive. This does not 
imply any professional dishonesty 
on the part of the researcher; it 
merely recognizes that true con- 
trolled research is not being done 
here. The methodology of educa- 
tional research has never been the 
responsibility of a commercial man- 
ufacturer alone. 

What, then, must be done to 
insure that the best equipment be 
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installed in our educational system? 
What procedure should be followed 
for purchasing a learning lab? 


PURCHASING PROCEDURES 


First, the schoolman should 
gather together representatives of 
all his instructional departments— 
foreign language, English, science, 
music, adult education, etc. He 
should tell them of the possibility 
that the school may install an elec- 
tronic teaching station and 20 or 
30 student stations. Each of these 
persons should be asked to submit 
a plan for the use of the projected 
equipment. The argument that in- 
structors could not do this because 
they aren’t familiar with the equip- 
ment is not valid; the staff should 
demand only equipment they need 
and can use, not what is now avail- 
able. And the average instructor in 
any department can comprehend 
the terms “tape recorder” and 
“teacher-student intercom.” Any- 
thing else, at this germinal stage, 
is superfluous. 

The schoolman should receive a 
note from his English department 
describing the use of a lab for 
speech correction, dramatic or po- 
etry readings, literary appreciation, 
etc. The business faculty will de- 
scribe its use of the lab for short- 
hand testing or other dictation 
exercises; music appreciation will 
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offer its potential schedule, and so 
on. At this point the executive has 
some realistic per-student costs to 
figure from. 

On the basis of these faculty re- 
ports, the executive can counsel 
with his staff, if they are sufficiently 
knowledgeable in electronics, or 
with objective experts drawn from 
his community. Once the pedagog- 
ical specifications have been out- 
lined, it is time to translate them 
into considerations of laboratory 
equipment, air conditioning and 
ventilation, plant modifications, in- 
surance, and maintenance. When 
this has been done, and the execu- 
tive has a grip on his educational 
needs, only then should he canvass 
the market for equipment. 

Learning labs cannot be bought 
on the basis of price alone. At their 
present incubator state, they cannot 
be bought on records of past per- 
formance alone, since each installa- 
tion now is and for some time will 
be a custom installation. They can- 
not be bought solely on the basis 
of their use for teaching languages, 
a thesis which inherently denies 
the versatility of both the educator 
and the manufacturer. They must 
be bought on the basis of well- 
thought-out educational needs, on 
the ability of each plant and faculty 
to intelligently use the equip- 
ment. 4 


- High School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., has 
a foreign language course for parents whose youngsters 
are taking the same course in school. It enables the parents 
to keep pace with their children. 





Some Practical Suggestions on 


How to Use the Language Lab 


GusTAVE MATHIEU and James S. HoLton 
In Bulletin of the California State Department of Education 


NM ANY foreign-language teach- 
ers are asking today, “Now that 
we have a language laboratory, 
how do we use it?” The language 
laboratory is not a push-button mir- 
acle that will make students speak 
a foreign language without effort 
on their part. Languages cannot 
be mastered without selfdiscipline, 
motivation, hard work, and hours 
of practice. 

In a sense, the term “language 
laboratory” is a misnomer. The lan- 
guage student does not perform 
experiments as in a science labora- 
tory; his activities are more akin to 
the practice involved in acquiring 
the skill of playing a musical in- 
strument. For language, too, is a 
skill. It is not something one talks 
about, but something one talks; it 
is not something one thinks about, 
but something one does. And, 
therefore, it is best learned not by 
analysis but analogy, not by pon- 
dering over it but by practicing it. 

The laboratory is not intended to 
replace the teacher. Electrome- 
chanical devices, however elabor- 
ate, can never do the job of teach- 
ing. The tape or disc is nothing but 
a tool and, like any tool, it is only 
as effective as the person who uses 
it. It is an adjunct to the classroom 
which greatly assists the teacher in 
giving the student the practice 
necessary for learning a language. 





Gustave Mathieu is Chairman of 
the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guage, Orange County State Col- 
lege, Fullerton, California, and 
James S. Holton is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Foreign Language, Sacra- 
mento State College, California. 
Reported from Bulletin of the Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Edu- 
cation, “Suggestions for Teaching 
Foreign Languages by the Audio- 
Visual Method; A Manual for 
Teachers,” XXIX (July 1960), 1-3. 








orate with the laboratory machines 
as they collaborate with the teach- 
er or the textbook. In order to 
achieve effective collaboration, the 
taped lessons must be well pro- 
grammed. In fact, programing, 
which involves preparing exercises 
and instructions, is one of the most 
crucial aspects of the use of electro- 
mechanical devices for language 
instruction. 
Although many 
prepared tapes are available to- 
day, and more will be available in 
the future, there are good reasons 
why the teacher will want to pre- 
pare many of his own tapes. For 
example, by making his own tapes 
the teacher can design the pro- 
gram that is best suited for his 
school, level of instruction, and ob- 


commercially 
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jectives. He can set the pace. He 
can also personalize the program 
and let the student feel that it is 
still the teacher that is working 
with him instead of an impersonal 
voice. 

The preparation of a good script 
for a taped lesson, and even more 
so of a semester's laboratory pro- 
gram that correlates with classroom 
instruction, requires know-how, en- 
thusiasm, imagination, and above 
all requires that the teacher un- 
learn many of the classroom tech- 
niques he has been using success- 
fully. The teacher must became 
aware of, and find the courage to 
break, his long-ingrained classroom 
habits when he devises and records 
a taped lesson. An exercise in 
which the student merely conju- 
gates into his microphone just as 


it is printed in his textbook, will 
bore the student even more than 
if he were to do the conjugating in 
class. 

The laboratory should be used 
as an integral part of the language 


course. The student should be 
given new material in the class- 
room, in the laboratory itself, or in 
the combined laboratory-classroom. 
All instructions, including those 
concerning the handling of equip- 
ment, such as “Now get set for 
recording your voice,” should be 
recorded so that they are heard at 
the precise time when needed. 
The instructions should prefer- 
ably be in the target language. 
However, if there is the least doubt 
that the student will understand 
the instructions, they should be 
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followed by an English translation. 
It should always be borne in mind 
that the machine cannot answer 
questions. If the student has not 
understood the instructions, the ex- 
ercise will leave him frustrated. 

If the student hears the instruc- 
tions in the target language first, 
he will still be challenged. As he 
becomes more proficient and gets 
to know the various instructions, 
he can be weaned from reliance on 
the follow-up translation. After 
hearing one kind of instruction for 
several laboratory periods, it will 
no longer be necessary to translate. 

Whenever the teacher uses Eng- 
lish, it is suggested that he lower 
his voice, almost whisper the Eng- 
lish. This will make the student 
feel that the use of English is but 
a necessary crutch and is not a 
vital part of practice. 

The following four basic types 
of practice can be offered in the 
foreign-language laboratory: listen- 
ing-comprehension, mimicry-mem- 
orization, creative, and selfevalua- 
tion. Each aims at a specific ob- 
jective, each may employ a num- 
ber of exercises. Continual variety, 
change of pace, and the creation 
of anticipation are essential for 
successful learning in a laboratory 
session. Every laboratory period 
should give the student all four 
types of practice. 

Whatever the exercise may be, 
it is important to keep in mind that 
the prime objective is always the 
rapid and automatic execution of 
responses which will foster learn- 
ing and imitation. ° 





What Are Its Limitations? 


Another Look at the Conant Report 


FRANCIS GRIFFITH 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


shies publicity given the Conant 
report, published as The American 
High School Today, was probably 
unequaled in the history of Ameri- 
can education. For months before 
its publication, Dr. Conant dis- 
cussed its recommendations at edu- 
cational meetings and conventions 
throughout the nation so that the 
report, when it was finally issued, 
was scarcely a surprise. Even so, 
when it rolled off the presses, it 
quickly reached the best-seller lists 
and remained there for weeks. 

Reviews of the Conant report 
were favorable, almost without ex- 
ception. No prominent educator ad- 
versely criticized it, and most of 
them turned mental somersaults ex- 
plaining how their particular school 
systems had long practiced most of 
the policies which Dr. Conant rec- 
ommended. In the fanfare that ac- 
companied its publication, no one 
offered any extended criticism of 
its procedure or findings. 

I am not here concerned with the 
merits of the Conant report. It is 
brief, clear, and, above all, read- 
able. Its style is a refreshing change 
from the sticky prose that clutters 
so many educational texts. All its 
recommendations are specific and 
a few of them are insightful. But 
the Conant report suffers from ser- 
ious limitations which were ignored 
in the first careless rapture which 





Francis Griffith is Principal of Rich- 
mond High School, Richmond Hills, 
N. Y. Reported from The Bulletin 
of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XLIV 
(October 1960), 59-62. 


tations are: limitation of the author; 
limitation of the purpose; limita- 
tion of the definition; limitation of 
the sample; and limitation of the 
content. 

First, limitation of the author. 
John W. Gardner, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation, which fi- 
nanced the study, asserts in the 
preface to The American High 
School Today: “It would be hard 
to find anyone better equipped to 
make such a study in this moment 
of our history.” In view of Dr. 
Conant’s lack of firsthand exper- 
ience with secondary-school prob- 
lems, this sweeping statement is at 
least questionable. 

Dr. Conant attended a private 
preparatory school before matricu- 
lating at Harvard. After graduating 
from Harvard, he was appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry and, 
later, chairman of department. Dr. 
Conant was elected president of 
Harvard at the age of 40 and held 
the position for 20 years. He re- 
signed to become U. S. High 
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Commissioner to Germany and, 
subsequently, ambassador to the 
country. He never spent even a 
single day as a pupil, teacher, or 
administrator of a public elemen- 
tary school, high school, or tax- 
supported college. 

Despite this continuing 
in secondary education, Dr. Conant 
lacks the indispensable firsthand 
knowledge of education 


interest 


public 


that comes from daily service in a 
public school over an extended 


period. 

From a person with Dr. Conant’s 
background, a reader might expect 
a bias in favor of science and lan- 
guage instruction, and only a su- 
perficial knowledge of high-school 
curriculum and organization. The 
Conant report exhibits these biases 
and this deficiency. 


LIMITATION OF PURPOSE 


Second, limitation of the pur- 
pose. The survey’s purpose was to 
discover whether the comprehen- 
sive high school protects the inter- 
ests of its academically talented 
pupils. In other words, can a com- 
prehensive high school provide a 
good general education for all and 
at the same time provide for the 
academically superior and _ those 
who need training in marketable 
skills? 

This is a restricted aim. The 
American High School Today is 
not, as its title implies and as it 
has been interpreted, a study of 
the strengths and shortcomings of 
high-school education in this coun- 


try. The circumscribed scope of the 
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report is valid, but educators and 
the public at large had been led to 
expect a more extensive study of 
our country’s high schools. Readers 
should keep Dr. Conant’s restricted 
purpose in mind when reading his 
recommendations. 

Now, about the survey’s limita- 
tion of the definition. Dr. Conant 
classifies all high schools into two 
categories, the specialized high 
schools found in large cities and 
the comprehensive high school 
found in communities of all sizes. 
He defines a comprehensive high 
school as one which provides an 
education for all the youth of a 
community. 

But what is a comprehensive 
high school? To be truly compre- 
hensive, a school must provide a 
general education for all, college 
preparatory courses for the college- 
bound, and a diversified program of 
vocational courses for early-school- 
leavers and those whose formal 
education will terminate on grad- 
uation. It might be argued that a 
school is not comprehensive unless 
it offers at least three kinds of vo- 
cational training for boys and two 
for girls. Its vocational courses 
should prepare pupils to enter em- 
ployment as skilled workers. 

Franklin J. Keller traveled 18,000 
miles around this country in 1951 
attempting to discover just what a 
comprehensive high school really is 
and which comprehensive high 
schools are good. He found only 
three which could be described as 
genuinely comprehensive. Dr. Co- 
nant, prior to visiting a single 
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school, had no difficulty selecting 
103 out of a much larger number. 
They were defined as comprehen- 
sive before they were visited and 
on the basis of data which are not 
essential elements in any definition 
of comprehensiveness. The Conant 
report cannot be accurately de- 
scribed as a study of the compre- 
hensive high school. 


LIMITATION OF SAMPLE 


What about the limitation of the 
sample in the survey? Of the 
21,000 high schools in this coun- 
try, Dr. Conant personally visited 
only 55. The total number visited 
by Dr. Conant and his assistants 
was 103. No schools in big cities 
were visited. The sample was fur- 
ther restricted to schools in which 
less than half the population was 
college-bound and in which the 
median IQ was between 100 and 
105. They examined only those 
in which more than half the stu- 
dent body terminated its full-time 
education at graduation. No school 
with fewer than 100 in the grad- 
uating class was inclucled. 

Obviously, the sample on which 
the survey is based is neither mean- 
ingful nor representative. Dr. Co- 
nant confesses that any generaliza- 
tions about the American high 
school are impossible because there 
are too many high schools of too 
many different types. “It is pos- 
sible,” he states, “to make valid 
judgments about American second- 
ary education, but only school by 
school.” 

Why, then, was the report called 


The American High School Today? 
The title conveys the impression 
that the report is a judgment on all 
American high schools. It is a dis- 
tinct misnomer. 

Finally, the limitation of the 
content. What the Conant report 
omits is as important as what it 
contains—if not more so. There is 
no mention of classroom instruc- 
tion. Indeed, there is no indication 
that Dr. Conant or his committee 
members visited classrooms at all 
for the purpose of observing lessons 
and assessing the quality of instruc- 
tion and supervision. The failure 
to observe and generalize on the 
merits and shortcomings of class- 
room instruction is a cardinal weak- 
ness of the Conant report. 

Another serious weakness is the 
absence of any discussion of the 
extracurriculum. Nothing is said 
about extraclass activities which 
play so large a part in American 
secondary education. There is no 
evidence that Dr. Conant and his 
associates inquired about or at- 
tended any extraclass activities. 

The Conant report also ignores 
research findings and current ex- 
perimentation. There is no mention, 
for example, of the findings of the 
Eight Year Study, whose implica- 
tions for secondary education are 
so far-reaching, and the possibili- 
ties of TV and large-group instruc- 
tion. 

The Conant report has many 
merits, but superintendents and 
school boards should consider its 
shortcomings before attempting to 
carry out its recommendations. ®° 
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Those 6 A.M. and 
6:30 A.M. TV Classes 


Continental Classroom: 


Progress Report 


Horr CHAMBERLIN 


In NAEB Journal 


@—"N a grim postscript to Sputnik 
early in 1958, President Eisenhow- 
er said, “National security requires 
that prompt action be taken to im- 
prove and expand the teaching of 
science.” 

Only one high-school student in 
four was studying physics; only 
one in three, chemistry. Since 
1950, the number of qualified 
high-school science teachers had 
dropped an alarming 53 percent. 

In an attempt to remedy the 
situation—specifically, to provide 
teachers across the nation with an 
opportunity to improve and update 
their knowledge of science—the 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company con- 
ceived of a TV course for college 
credit in “Atomic Age Physics.” 

This network educational pro- 
gram went on the air October 6, 
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1958, at 6:30 a.m. It attracted so 
much favorable attention and pro- 
duced such favorable results that 
it was repeated in 1959. In addi- 
tion, the AACTE and NBC, with 
the American Chemical Society, in 
1959-60 sponsored a new course: 
“Modern Chemistry,” in color. This 
course was repeated in the fall of 
1960 (at 6 a.m.). The 1960-61 
program also includes “Contemp- 
orary Mathematics,” with “Modern 
Algebra” offered for the first se- 
mester and “Probability and Sta- 
tistics” scheduled for the second 
semester. 

Since its inception, interest in 
Continental Classroom has far ex- 
ceeded expectations. Last year 
there was a known audience of ap- 
proximately 500,000 viewers daily. 
In addition to teachers, persons 
from nearly all walks of life rose 
early five mornings a week to up- 
date themselves on physics and 
chemistry. Of the 40,000 teachers 
following the course, 3,000 were 
enrolled for credit at one of more 
than 200 participating colleges and 
universities. 

The story behind Continental 
Classroom—how it was conceived 
and developed—is an example of 
the manner in which national com- 
munication resources can be en- 
listed to meet a national need, It is 
also an example of how foundations 
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and industry can contribute finan- 
cial resources to nurture this need. 
And last, but not least, it is an ex- 
ample of the role a professional ed- 
ucational organization can play in a 
cast comprised of broadcaster, in- 
dustry, and educators. 

The idea for Continental Class- 
room originated with officials of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. The plan for implementing 
the idea was contributed by the 
television committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Financial back- 
ing was provided by the Ford 
Foundation, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, and 
ten leading U.S. corporations. 

Colleges and universities offer- 
ing credit for this course represent 
a cross section of American higher 
education. While the majority are 
state-supported institutions, there 
are many church-affiliated, private, 
and municipal institutions. 

Participating colleges and uni- 
versities have local autonomy in 
implementing the course. They 
may utilize the network program 
at no cost and may charge regular 
tuition. Examinations are prepared 
by the national teachers, but a 
college or university may substitute 
tests of its own. Although the 
teachers cover the content they 
would normally include in a se- 
quence of 4-semester-hour courses, 
most colleges are offering 3 hours 
of credit. The majority are also re- 
quiring weekly or biweekly two- or 
three-hour on-campus seminars. 

One of the reasons Continental 


Classroom has been a successful ex- 
periment in educational television 
is the nature of the subject matter. 
Chemistry and physics are visual 
sciences. Drs. John F. Baxter and 
Harvey E. White in every lesson 
used diagrams, drawings, and 
special equipment to illustrate their 
lectures. In addition, the skilled 
NBC production staff enhanced the 
presentations by employing close- 
up shots, superimpositions, split- 
screen, and rear-screen projection. 


EVALUATION 


In order to ascertain the over-all 
effectiveness of Continental Class- 
room, a three-part evaluation of 
the “Atomic Age Physics” course 
was conducted: 

1. To determine the immediate 
effect of the course on the quality 


of physics teaching in high schools, 
tests were administered to 4,000 
students in 36 schools. Some of 
these students were taught by 
teachers viewing Continental Class- 
room; others were pupils who 
studied with teachers not following 
the program. 

2. To determine the effective- 
ness of various methods of supple- 
menting the Continental Classroom 
lecture-demonstrations, tests were 
administered at 28 institutions to 
students taking the course for 
credit. 

3. To determine attitudes to- 
ward teaching by television, inter- 
views in depth were conducted in 
nine geographical areas through- 
out the nation. This national poll 
represented a sampling of 8 per- 
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cent of teachers and nonteachers 
enrolled for credit. 

“While the high-school study did 
not reveal a significant difference 
between students taught by teach- 
ers regularly viewing Continental 
Classroom and students taught by 
teachers not regularly viewing the 
telecasts, the depth of the research 
may not have been such as to re- 
veal these differences,” according 
to Dr. John J. Kelley, national co- 
ordinator for the AACTE. 

“The college study revealed that 
students enrolled in colleges which 
supplemented the TV course with 
additional demonstration classes 
scored higher than did those en- 
rolled in colleges not doing so. It 
was discovered, however, that sup- 
plementing the TV course by stu- 
dent laboratory work or written as- 
signments did not result in test 
scores of significance difference,” 
he said. 

“Interestingly,” he added, “those 
students who viewed the physics 
lessons in their own homes scored 
higher than did those who viewed 
as a group in the classroom.” 

Interest in the Continental Class- 


room courses is not confined to the 
continental limits of this country. 
“Atomic Age Physics” has been 
purchased by the Nippon Hose 
Kyokai educational television net- 
work, and is being telecast over 
NHK stations throughout Japan. 

Many Canadians living near the 
U.S. border view the lessons, and 
inquiries have been received from 
Argentina, Brazil, England, France, 
Germany, Guam, Holland, Mexico, 
Peru, the Philippines, Samoa, and 
Sweden. In addition—on an experi- 
mental basis—one lesson of Dr. 
White’s physics series has been 
translated into Spanish, French, 
and German. 

What of the future of courses 
for credit over a commercial net- 
work? Long-range plans remain in 
the exploratory stage. But it is cer- 
tain that in an age when America 
is concerned with providing edu- 
cational opportunities for the 
rapidly increasing numbers of stu- 
dents, television will play a vital 
role. Even now it’s proving its 
worth—by broadening and enrich- 
ing both physical and intellectual 


horizons. « 


ee residual rights of faculty members to their kine- 
scoped telecasts and tape recordings are new problems 
facing college administrators . . . The problem goes deeper 
than educational television and touches on academic free- 
dom. College professors are not hired hands whose time 
is bought and whose creations should be vested in the 
(college) corporation. College professors treated as salaried 
employes will tend to become “company men” with dis- 
astrous results to the free pursuit of truth which is the 
lifeblood of American colleges.—William Fidler in College 


and University Business. 





How Can We Develop Personal Worth? 


Inherent Human Worth: Fact or Myth 


Harowp H. PunKE 
In The Social Studies 


J 
M ANY Americans talk about 
“inherent human worth” or the “in- 
herent worth of the individual” 
with much haziness as to whether 
they refer to current realities, un- 
tapped potential, or vague ideals. 
Worth for what, to whom, or under 
what conditions are questions one 
might ask. Does “inherent” refer 
to something which inheres in the 
genes, or is it in the social struc- 
ture? 

Clarity regarding such a concept 
as human worth may not seem im- 
portant during the elementary de- 
velopment of a culture when man’s 
physical strength is conspicuous as 
a resource—along with other re- 
sources of nature as come immed- 
iately from forest, stream, or prim- 
itive agriculture. But as human re- 
lationships become more complex, 
and as imagination and learning 
capacity become more important 
in determining man’s status in the 
world, differences among individ- 
uals become apparent which were 
not noticed in a simpler life. Con- 
cepts and ideals which have pre- 
viously been tolerated, or nomin- 
ally accepted into the periphery of 
moral thought, must therefore be 
brought under closer scrutiny and 
evaluation. Such is the case regard- 
ing the concept of inherent human 
worth. 

1. Nature of worth—-The worth 
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of an individual in a group is pri- 
marily something which has been 
developed through life in that 
group. If it has been developed in 
this way, then it was not “inherent” 
in any genetic sense—except insofar 
as some unformed potentiality for 
developing it was in the individual 
at birth, because he was born a 
human being with potentiality for 
doing what other human beings do 
—and not born a mouse. 

Then does “inherent worth” 
mean the potentiality of becoming 
worth something to somebody? But 
if the potentialities of a particular 
individual are never developed to 
a functional level, we do not know 
whether they exist—in him. The 
best we can do under such condi- 
tions is to make a statistical pro- 
jection as to the percentage of the 
population that “probably” have 
them. In a situation of this kind, 
it seems erroneous to speak of “in- 
herent worth” as a current reality. 
At best it is only in the “maybe” 
state. 

Moreover, certain annoying ques- 
tions arise in dealing with individ- 
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ual worth as “inherent” rather 
than as “developmental.” One 
question concerns beginnings. If 
worth is looked on as inherent, 
when shall practical consideration 
first be given it—at birth or when 
one gets a job and becomes a 
productive member of a society. A 
more difficult question concerns 
ends: If worth as a positive ele- 
ment inheres in the individual or- 
ganism, does he ever lose it—or 
may it be transformed into some- 
thing negative? Moreover, do dead 
persons continue to have “inherent 
worth”? Problems of this kind offer 
no difficulty if worth is considered 
a social product—i.e., that if it in- 
heres anywhere, it inheres in the 
social structure. 

2. The idea of equal worth.— 
Although the idea of “inherent 
worth” in a genetic sense has log- 
ical weaknesses, and needs re- 
vamping from the standpoint of 
rendering broad service in a com- 
plex society, it has had value in 
the past development of American 
political democracy. Emphasis on 
the idea of “inherent worth” of 
each individual is on a par with 
the idea that “all men are born 
equal,” as rallying cries for attack 
on a system of special privilege 
and social stratification. 

Acquaintance with Darwin’s idea 
of individual variation, competi- 
tion, and survival should convince 
one that concepts emphasizing 
that men are born equal or have 
inherent worth are not biological 
concepts. From the standpoint of 
contributions to society, few people 
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would maintain that there are no 
important differences among in- 
dividuals regarding their worth. 
For the average person in America, 
or in the world, the president of 
the United States has much greater 
value or worth than a county 
sheriff. Jesus still has more worth 
than the general run of bishops. 

Furthermore, fluctuations in 
one’s worth to the world, or to 
some smaller group, occur in the 
lives of most persons. If one at- 
tempts to designate worth in the 
foregoing sense as “functional 
worth” in contrast with “inherent 
worth,” he is probably differentiat- 
ing between something that exists 
and something that does not. 

3. Moral and spiritual values or 
worth.Much of the reference 
made to moral and spiritual values 
or worth suggests a feeling that 
there are important aspects of life 
which cannot readily be translated 
into tangible or material terms. So- 
cial scientists have shown the in- 
fluences of customs, traditions, and 
mores on_ individual behavior. 
They have shown ways in which 
chance, geography, and other fac- 
tors influence the patterns of cus- 
tom and tradition that develop in 
particular areas. It seems likely 
that further analysis and reflection 
concerning spiritual values or 
worth will reduce the confusion 
that now enshrouds that field. 

Moral and spiritual worth may 
become looked on as part of a con- 
tinuum—with the most obvious ma- 
terial at one end of the scale, and 
the least tangible or material at 
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the other. If so, the differences 
from material-to-moral-to-spiritual 
become matters of degree in ma- 
teriality. The idea of such worth 
may have a place in this relation- 
ship—as a reflection of “hope” that 
values or worth may emerge from 
spheres which are beyond our pres- 
ent scope of discernment, whereas 
nearly everything at present with- 
in that scope shows differences 
among persons. 

Such “hope” could be a peg in 
the general architecture for de- 
veloping social equality, on which 
significant aspects of government 
and other institutions might hang. 
The point is: particular concepts 
and explanations typically outlive 
their usefulness, unless they are 


frequently revised—and whether 


they are called myths or “scientific 
laws” may be irrelevant. This in- 
cludes such concepts as “inherent 
worth.” 

4. Similarities between “worth” 


and “success.” — As concepts, 
“worth” and “success” have much 
in common. Both are vague. Both 
are judged by widely varied cri- 
terions. One of the difficulties in 
preparing successful teachers in 
America is the wide disagreement 
on what the successful school 
should accomplish. In a nation or 
in a restricted subject-matter area 
where mentality is streamlined, 
success in teaching is easy to de- 
fine. 

In any culture in which there is 
considerable room for independent 
thought, individuality, and vigor- 


ous growth, the definitions or 


standards, by which success, hu- 
man worth, and many other con- 
cepts are judged, will be numer- 
ous and changing. The alternatives 
to this situation are the yes-man’s 
orbit, the concentration camp, and 
the grave. 

One characteristic of individual- 
ity is its ability to bring forth 
unique or creative suggestions— 
new hypotheses emerging in part 
from old data. The need for free- 
dom to present the new hypotheses 
without punishment, censorship, or 
ridicule is clearly important. 

“Worth” and “success” both 
illustrate the point that in a com- 
plex and dynamic culture people 
must learn to get along with num- 
erous and shifting concepts—a par- 
ticular set of measuring sticks is 
not useful as long as it used to be. 
This means the constant threat of 
some strong man arising who will 
set forth simple streamlined goals, 
as a rallying point for persons who 
are confused—or fatigued in trying 
to keep up with the pace of 
change. “Worth” and “success” 
and many other concepts are de- 
fined by the ethical content of a 
culture at a particular time. Hence, 
one should expect vagueness or 
change in that content to be re- 
flected in the definitions concerned. 

5. Development of personal 
growth as a social goal._To what 
extent should the development of 
personal worth be a social and ed- 
ucational goal in a democratic so- 
ciety? Such a goal might be impor- 
tant in several ways. The extent 
to which individuality and free 
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personal growth are fostered will 
greatly influence the degree of 
stimulation toward cultural change 
and development. And, if such 
freedom and worth are extensively 
fostered, there will be a speed-up 
in rate of obsolescences in con- 
cepts and practices which have 
been inherited from the past. This 
will demand a more frequent intel- 
lectual and cultural housecleaning. 

Whatever is largely fostered by 


a social group, comes substantially 


under the control and direction of 
that group. To what extent, then, 
is it paradoxical to say that free- 
dom is controlled and directed. 
Perhaps in America the most im- 
portant controls are not likely to 
be manifested through an outright 
prohibiting of individuals from en- 
gaging in certain activities or 
through forbidding them a forum 
from which to speak, but through 
insult and ridicule by means of in- 
nuendo and political investigation 
and through offering them none of 
the elaborate facilities which are 
now commonly needed for ad- 
vanced study or experimentation 

There are several possible meth- 
ods for developing personal worth. 
Some of these might be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. A rich background of culture 
is important for the individual— 
education, travel, extensive assoc- 
iation with people, art, philosophy, 
science, etc. Such background sup- 
plies the raw material which enters 
into imagination—the “sources” 
which enable one to be “resource- 


ful.” 
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2. Freedom to explore and ex- 
periment, with a minimum of rules 
and restraints—except as one learns 
to discipline himself in accordance 
with the psychology of learning, 
and the nature of the materials 
worked with. 

3. Good leadership—to point out 
areas for exploration, and to offer 
cues on method. So long as Amer- 
ica emphasizes home responsibility 
as much as at present, there will 
be tremendous variation in the op- 
portunity to the nation’s children 
at the point of leadership. Schools 
and similar community institutions 
are not likely to even up the differ- 
enc es—although they could do 
more than at present. 

4. Material resources are impor- 
tant to support individuals who are 
learning and are developing worth, 
and to provide developmental ma- 
terials and facilities. 

5. Encouragement may be one 
of the most important single items. 
Freedom from being laughed at, 
regardless of what one tries or the 
views he expounds, will reassure 
many persons. 

Encouragement has two 

cations: while one is trying to ex- 
press his ideas, he thinks further 
into the scope and implications of 
those ideas; and his expressions 
generate comments from others, 
with the possibility of mutual stim- 
ulation and enlightenment. En- 
couragement is also important from 
the standpoint of giving the in- 
dividual confidence that he, too, 
is capable of originating something 
worth contributing. ° 
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Only Two States Can Point to Progress 


Teachers Must Discipline Their 
Professional Colleagues 


GeraLp R. FirtH 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


g 

C xISTING legal machinery is 
apparently inadequate for the re- 
moval of incompetent or unethical 
teachers from our classrooms. Yet 
attempts to meet the continuing 
teacher shortage threaten to in- 
crease the number of undesirables. 
As a result, the teaching profession 
is challenged to determine appro- 
priate methods for disciplining col- 
leagues through its own _profes- 
sional organizations. 

The numerical shortage of com- 
petent teachers undoubtedly will 
vex the nation’s schools for many 
years. Although the percentage has 
been reduced, increasing numbers 
of emergency certificates are issued 
annually to students who have not 
completed regular college _pro- 
grams. An NEA bulletin, The 
Status of the American Public 
School Teacher, published in 1957, 
reported that one teacher in 10 
fails to meet certification require- 
ments. Despite the modest stand- 
ards of 16 states which do not de- 
mand college graduation, over 
35,000 of the new teachers em- 
ployed a year ago failed to meet 
their state’s requirements. 

Closely allied to this problem is 
the development of “conversion 
programs,” which allow liberal-arts 
graduates to become teachers after 
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a few weeks of intensified courses 
in education. 

Wholesale student recruitment 
by some teacher-preparatory insti- 
tutions also militates against care- 
ful selection. The certificates of in- 
ferior teachers become permanent 
if additional requirements are com- 
pleted within a specified period. 
Thus, the tenure protection is ex- 
tended to such incompetent per- 
sons, effectively blocking their 
removal except for the most seri- 
ous reasons. 

The number of persons elimi- 
nated from their assignments under 
tenure is insignificant. Charges of 
moral turpitude often lead to resig- 
nation rather than proceedings; but 
it is extremely difficult to prove in- 
competence, insubordination, or 
even incapacity to a lay jury in a 
court of law. Loss of license ap- 
pears to occur even less frequently 
than loss of position. Only one 
member has been expelled from the 
NEA for violation of its ethical 
code since 1919. 
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Over one-third of the states have 
state-wide tenure provisions, and 
about two-thirds of the teachers in 
the country are in districts which 
grant tenure. Moreover, contrac- 
tural obligations and certification 
statutes sometimes hamper dismis- 
sal even in the most obvious situa- 
tions. A 1956 judicial interpreta- 
tion of an ambiguously worded 
statute by the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska apparently makes it im- 
possible to discharge a teacher for 
any reason, regardless of the seri- 
ousness of the charge. 

A recent study to determine the 
current situation at the state level 
discloses that existing educational 
associations have thus far been un- 
able to discharge their disciplinary 
functions. Only New York and Cal- 
ifornia have so far developed plans 


which show substantial progress in 
this respect. Future promise, how- 
ever, is offered by teachers organ- 
izations in Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton, and Connecticut. 


TWO PLANS 


Both the New York and Califor- 
nia plans involve the codes of pro- 
fessional duties and responsibilities 
adopted by the respective associa- 
tions, reporting of violations, and 
evaluating charges of alleged vio- 
lations. 

In New York, under the plan 
proposed by the New York State 
Teachers Association but not yet 
placed before the state legislature, 
the State Board of Admissions and 
Practice would determine the de- 
gree of discipline to be invoked 
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against those found guilty of viola- 
tion. The board could only make 
recommendations for action to the 
chief state school officer. The latter 
would review appeals by penalized 
practitioners. If those penalized, at 
a later date, are able to meet pro- 
fessional standards, they could 
apply for a new license. 

In California, a 1955 law re- 
quires that hearings on permanent 
teacher dismissals be held in Su- 
perior Court with the burden of 
proof on the school district to pro- 
duce adequate evidence. The court 
then rules on whether or not the 
district may proceed with the dis- 
missal. 

Although the plan sponsored by 
the California Teachers Associa- 
tion was adopted by the state leg- 
islature in 1955, no case had been 
undertaken in the complete pattern 
under the law through last year. 
Nine cases were discussed with the 
Personnel Standards Commission 
during the intervening period. The 
teachers involved were then no- 
tified of the district’s intention to 
dismiss them. In seven instances, 
the teachers resigned; the local 
board changed its mind and did 
not proceed in the other two cases. 

In California, either the local 
board of education which has no- 
tified a teacher of its intention to 
dismiss him or the teacher himself 
may contact the Personnel Stand- 
ards Commission of the California 
Teachers Association. The commis- 
sion first determines that the 
charge falls within the three classi- 
fications which constitute its prov- 
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ince: incompetence, unfitness to 
teach, and unprofessional conduct. 
If a request is accepted, a team of 
three to five members is then ap- 
pointed to conduct a hearing and 
investigation. 


HEARING TEAMS 


The CTA Personnel Standards 
Commission has seven members: 
two superintendents, a  junior- 
college teacher, a _ high-school 
teacher, an elementary supervisor, 
and two elementary teachers. The 
hearing teams which actually con- 
duct the investigations are com- 
posed of supervisors, administra- 
tors, and teachers of various grade 
levels and subject fields. Members 
of the Personnel Standards Com- 
mission are appointed to terms of 


seven years by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the California Teachers As- 
sociation. 

The New York state proposal 


has a Board of Admissions and 
Practice. From a list of nominees 
submitted by the New York State 
Teachers Association, the chief 
state school officer would appoint 
members to this Board. The mem- 
bers would serve overlapping six 
year terms. The board would ap- 
point hearing committees selected 
from a master panel of active 
teaching personnel nominated by 
the New York State Teachers As- 
sociation. The hearing committees 
would be composed of persons 
qualified to handle the type of case. 

In New York, where the pro- 
posal expressly denies any intent 
to “invalidate rights of local dis- 


tricts or teachers as provided in the 
existing tenure laws,” the Profes- 
sional Practices Act would allow 
professional selfenforcement and 
tenure regulations to exist simul- 
taneously as separate forms of dis- 
cipline. The California plan merely 
affects court procedures in dismis- 
sal cases under the tenure law. 
Professional selfenforcement has 
been developed as an integral part 
of tenure regulations. In both 
states, the enforcing agency would 
be authorized by statute to exercise 
its functions over all practitioners. 

Progress is being made slowly, 
but the tide of professional en- 
forcement is still at an extremely 
low ebb. California is the only 
state ready for action, although it 
is hoped that the New York plan 
will soon become operational. 

At a time when society places a 
high premium on their services, 
teachers find a blanket invitation 
extended that threatens to lower 
their prestige. While many unde- 
sirables ultimately leave education 
as a natural consequence of their 
unfitness, the fact remains that 
such people find easy access to 
teaching positions, represent the 
profession to the public while in 
service, handicap action along pro- 
fessional lines in the school and 
teachers organizations, and, most 
important of all, may do irrepar- 
able harm to their studerits. 

Perpetuation of teacher apathy 
in this area is a flagrant abrogation 
of responsibility to their colleagues, 
to the public, and to the children 
entrusted to their care. e 
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Dissent Is Imperative 


Blessed Is the Nonconformist 


MARGUERITE HALL ALBJERG 
In College and University 


Sens shalt adjust” has been 
accepted as the eleventh com- 
mandment by many Americans. 
However, it might be more advis- 
able if instead there had been 
added a tenth beatitude, namely, 
“Blessed is the nonconformist for 
he is the gadfly of civilization.” 

Cooperation should not be dis- 
paraged, but “doing things to- 
gether” can become an enervating 
tradition unless individuals are in- 
cited also to think and act as in- 
dependent personalities. Unity is 
necessary to provide a workable 
society. Yet American history was 
inaugurated by nonconformists 
who subsequently became rebels 
and whose descendants subdued a 
continent through their pioneering 
efforts. Dissent is imperative as a 
safeguard to society’s freedom and 
as an incentive to its discovery of 
truth. 

There is no generalized unit trait 
such as conforming or dissenting, 
since a man is often an independ- 
ent individual in one group and an 
acquiescent follower in another. 
However, the extraordinary mass 
production in this country, which 
has been possible only through vast 
standardization, has resulted in a 
powerful impetus toward produc- 
ing “mass minds” as well. Likewise, 
mass communications have facili- 
tated the uniformity of minds. 
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Hence, conforming has become the 
approved habit; dissenting, the un- 
popular practice. 

Enforced conformity also grave- 
ly endangers freedom, and when 
freedom is restricted, progress fal- 
ters. The creative neurotic, the in- 
quiring skeptic, the adventurous 
explorer are all potential foes of 
the status quo. 

In the areas of government and 
of education, there are significant 
forces promoting conformity and 
also penalizing the nonconformer. 
The comfortable congeniality of 
the group, whether it be a labor 
union or a board of directors, seems 
to determine increasingly its mem- 
bers’ political opinions. This “pro- 
gressive dwindling of the self as an 
authentic center of decision and 
action” imperils the whole fabric 
of the democratic process. Learn- 
ing from others is a commendable 
procedure; going along with the 
undigested observations of the 
group is a threat to individuality 
and thereby a danger to democ- 
racy. 
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Institutions of higher learning 
have also reflected this zeal for 
conformity and zest for mediocrity. 
For it is both the weakness and 
greatness of democracy that its 
popular desires permeate its social 
institutions. Learning, however, is 
not a mass process but an individ- 
ual accomplishment. The student’s 
experience is probably not signifi- 
cant unless he has become imbued 
with the concept of selfeducation. 
If he has, there is little danger that 
the universities will become assem- 
bly lines for turning out human 
automatons. 


THREE TRENDS 


At least three trends have con- 
tributed to the current collegiate 
atmosphere. First, personal adjust- 


ment has seemed to take preced- 
ence over individual learning. This 
concept, unfortunately, has become 
the leading “educational” dogma 
for many parents, for some coun- 
selors, for a few professors, and for 
countless students. No intelligent 
person would deny the value of 
emotional maturity and of the ca- 
pacity to adjust to various situa- 
tions. But these very qualities are 
probably less often acquired by the 
usual techniques devised to expe- 
dite the student’s adjustment than 
by his experience in the wisely 
guided classroom, in the effectively 
used library and laboratory, and 
by association with similarly moti- 
vated classmates and competent 
professors. Then too, the student's 
growth is aided by counseling with 
advisers who are so well oriented 


themselves that they sometimes 
sense danger in the consistent con- 
former and see merit in the oc- 
casional nonconformer. 

An effective counselor need not 
necessarily be an intellectual lead- 
er, but he must be no alien to the 
intellectual life. He must compre- 
hend it, otherwise he cannot aid 
those he counsels in getting their 
bearings in the melee of campus 
activities. 

Unfortunately, many youths as 
well as adults still think that to be 
educated means first of all to con- 
form; to be a nonconformist is 
equivalent to being an abnormal 
person; being “adjusted” is better 
than being informed; learning to 
“socialize” is more important than 
learning to think. But acquiring 
the ability to think, which is one 
of the university’s basic objectives 
for its students, is not done, as 
William Hocking observed, by do- 
ing something else than thinking. 
Furthermore, daily mingling “in 
the pallid company of the uncom- 
mitted” is destructive to independ- 
ent thinking. 

A second trend is toward an in- 
creased interest in vocational edu- 
cation and a decreased interest in 
study of the liberal arts. Courses 
in the learning of skills often lend 
themselves more readily to regi- 
mentation and conformity than 
does learning in the humanities. 
Also, the teaching of vocational 
subjects is frequently tailored to 
the current commercial demands 
rather than to the ablest develop- 
ment of the student’s individual 
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abilities. Even research on the 
graduate level is sometimes de- 
signed to meet the specific need of 
a single business firm and fails to 
provide the student with valuable 
training in basic research. 

Some believe that the present 
century “confuses technical knowl- 
edge with wisdom.” For youth cus- 
tomarily seems more eager to ac- 
quire the “know how” than the 
“know why,” yet it is the latter 
which trains his mind to inquire, 
to reason, and to understand. 

A third trend is the cult of anti- 
intellectualism which has invaded 
the campus as well as the market 
place. Its basic philosophy is, 
“What is popular must be good.” 
Its favorite affirmation is, “I'd 


rather be a bonehead than an egg- 
head.” In government, the anti- 


intellectuals favor the common 
man over the trained expert. In 
society and business, they see great 
virtue in conformity to the group. 
In cultural matters, they believe 
that what is currently popular must 
be the most desirable. In educa- 
tion, they think that students in- 
variably know best what college is 
for, and that cultivating an agree- 
able personality is preferable to 
developing a vigorous intellect. 
Americans are the only people, 
insists J. Donald Adams, who have 
invented words which suggest that 
being interested in things of the 
mind is somehow reprehensible. 
The egghead is often subject to 
suspicion or ridicule, and Adams 
points out that some current writ- 
ers actually “glorify the mutton- 
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head and hold him up to admira- 
tion.” 


WAYS TO HELP 


Such anti-intellectual trends are 
not the occasion for despair but 
they are adequate reasons for seri- 
ous concern. There are several 
ways by which we might help. 

We as individuals should culti- 
vate the spirit of skepticism in our 
daily life. This need not be a cyni- 
cal approach but rather an adapta- 
tion of the scientific method to our 
daily routine. 

Why not get into the habit of 
questioning the preposterous claims 
of the advertiser, the wholesale 
promises of the politician, the 
miraculous assertions of the sales- 
man, the clever attack of the 
journalist, the persuasive argument 
of the professor? It would be more 
strenuous than acquiescing, but it 
would also be more enlightening 
and much more exhilarating. 

We should challenge the virtue 
of widespread conformity while 
paying heed to the constructive 
nonconformist. Indeed, there is wis- 
dom in the admonition to keep fer- 
tile the soil where dissent and non- 
conformity grow. 

Last, we as citizens should in- 
vigorate our belief in a democratic 
society. We can demonstrate this 
by active devotion rather than by 
lip service to the concept of free 
men, by our faith in their potential 
and in their ability to govern them- 
selves, and by actions in which we 
strive to help the individual to re- 
tain or regain his integrity. ° 





Typical Day for the Librarian 


What Goes on 1n the School Library? 


In California Journal of Elementary Education 


1 educational pro- 
gram requires the use of a great 
wealth of informational materials. 
Children today have their intellec- 
tual curiosity stimulated to an 
amazing degree by events in this 
rapidly changing world. They need 
information about an ever-increas- 
ing number of topics. Teachers 
need a wide variety of reading ma- 
terials because of the differences 
in interest, need, and reading abil- 
ity found in every classroom. 

In the elementary school, organ- 
ized instruction in the use of books 


and libraries is necessary. This 


must be reinforced by teaching, 
which is done only as the need 
It is not sufficient to tell a 
group how a card catalogue is ar- 
what kind of informa- 
tion is contained in a certain book. 
After each phase of instruction is 


arises. 


ranged 


given, the librarian must be alert 
for opportunities to emphasize its 
value. With this type of person in 
charge and with convenient tables 
and chairs, a central library in each 
school can do much to bring chil- 
dren and books together in an in- 
viting atmosphere. 

A typical day in such a school 
library might be as follows: 

The day began as usual. At 8:30 
a line of boys and girls waited for 
the library to open. They came into 
the library to return books, finish 
homework, or to browse through 


Reported from California Journal 
of Elementary Education, XXIX 
(August 1960), 45-50. 


magazines or eile. This morning 
it was not necessary to post ind 
picture of the Mad Hatter saying, 
“No room! No for some 
empty chairs were still available. 
The library helpers performed their 
usual duties: circulation, checking 
overdue lists, shelving, processing 
books. Two _ sixth-grade _ girls 
checked a box of new books against 
the purchase order. 

When the bell rang there was an 
exodus from the library and the 
librarian began to prepare for her 
first class. Fourth-grade pupils 
were to have a follow-up lesson on 
the card catalogue. The class had 
previously been introduced to the 
card catalogue by means of a series 
of 12” x 20” cards and a visograph. 
They knew that the numbers on 
the books were their “addresses” 
and that the numbers on the cards 
were to tell where the books 
“lived.” 

Today’s lesson was to be a re- 
view of the three kinds of cards. 
Sheets of dittoed paper showing 
two subject cards, two title cards, 
and an author card were passed to 
each child and discussed. Terms 
such as call number, copyright, 
author, and title were reviewed. 


room!” 
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The last part of the period was 
used for free reading and for cir- 
culation. Two boys sat at the cir- 
culation desk to stamp the date 
due and check names and room 
numbers on the book cards. 

The next period was for research 
by small groups. The sixth grade 
was studying South America and 
a group needed maps to make mo- 
saics of each country, to be fitted 
to a larger mosaic of South Amer- 
ica. The librarian was able to pro- 
vide suitable outline maps. The 
children were a little concerned 
about the size and needed some 
guidance concerning the impor- 
tance of scale. 

The librarian next turned her at- 
tention to a group of fifth-grade 
pupils who needed to know “more 
about Benjamin West than was in 
the reader, and about some other 
American painters.” Glad _ that 
there were three sets of encyclo- 
pedias in the library, as well as 
some good reference books on 
painters, the librarian started them 
on their research. She also recom- 
mended Benjamin West and his 
Cat Grimalkin to be shared by the 
reading group. 

At this point the principal en- 
tered to see if any information 
could be found in the library about 
Arabic language records. Being re- 
sponsible for audio-visual materials, 
the librarian’s file yielded a cata- 
logue from a firm which carried 
three albums. The principal bor- 
rowed the catalogue and thanked 
the librarian. 

During the first 20 minutes of 
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the period following recess, the 
librarian catalogued books without 
interruption. Then the door burst 
open and in came Ricky and Tom- 
my with seven-year-old Tommy 
clutching 26 inches of wiggling 
snake. 

“Oh, Mrs. Blank, do you know 
the name of our snake?” 

Mrs. Blank reached for Pick- 
well’s Amphibians and Reptiles of 
the Pacific States, while the snake 
crawled over the table, barely un- 
der control of Tommy’s grimy little 
fist. First the picture, then the 
identification key, then the picture 
again, and “our snake” emerged 
no longer nameless but with the 
impressive title of Thammophis sir- 
talis infernalis (Pacific Garter 
Snake). 


USE OF ENCYCLOPEDIA 
During the last period before 
noon, a fifth-grade class received 
instruction in the use of the en- 
cyclopedia. Emphasis was given to 
guide words, boldface type, skim- 
ming, pictures and captions, dia- 
grams and graphs to show how 
they all help to locate information. 
To illustrate the fact that the book 
may not use the exact words that 
the teacher uses in an assignment, 
the librarian told of a fifth-grade 
girl who was looking for “the work 
of women in pioneer days” and in- 
sisted there was nothing about it 
in the encyclopedia’s article on 
Pioneers. The librarian read the 
paragraph headings and asked for 
hands to be raised whenever some- 
thing concerning women’s work 
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was mentioned. The pupils became 
alert to such words as “cooking 
along the way,” “food,” and “grind- 
ing corn.” Seven paragraphs deal- 
ing with the subject were found. 

During the half hour that the 
library was open at noon, the li- 
brarian had several opportunities 
to reinforce previous instruction. 
Believing that she should never 
supply answers to questions if the 
information could be found in the 
card catalogue or from a book pre- 
viously introduced, pupils were re- 
ferred to the card catalogue for 
answers to such questions as: 


Where will I find Codes and Ci- 
phers? Do we have a book about 
magnets? Who wrote Miss Pick- 
erell Goes to Mars? 

The first period after lunch was 


reserved for primary classes to visit 
the library. This day was an impor- 
tant one for the second grade. For 
the first time they were to select 
their own books to take home. 

The librarian had prepared slips 
the same size as the book cards so 
the pupils could practice writing 
their names in the small space. 
After a brief talk on the care of 
books, the pupils were shown 
where the easy books were kept. 
Each child was permitted to stamp 
the date due on his book and on 
the card. It was obvious that this 
activity was even more exciting 
than the prospect of taking books 
home. 

The third grade came in next for 
a second lesson in alphabetizing. 
The librarian used a pocket chart 
and groups of primer cards to be 


arranged in alphabetical order. 
Each child was given an opportun- 
ity to place a card in the pocket 
chart. Interest remained high 
throughout the lesson. 

For the sixth grade that fol- 
lowed, the librarian helped the 
children to find needed information 
but gave no formal instruction. The 
teacher had asked that the pupils 
be permitted to check their science 
reports for errors and to complete 
the illustrations. Research for the 
reports had been done previously 
in the library. They ranged from 
a simple one on magnets to a 20- 
page profusely illustrated report on 
roots. 

No library classes were sched- 
uled for the last period. Four 
pupils came in for a biography of 
a musician that the music teacher 
had recommended, some _fifth- 
grade pupils worked on reports on 
different states, and a child came 
in to get a book “about things that 
boil over.” The librarian hesitated 
a moment with this request before 
showing him where the books on 
science experiments were kept. She 
also catalogued four books while 
her patrons worked independently. 

It is obvious that teachers in this 
school knew how to make the li- 
brary truly an extension of the 
classroom. The library was neat 
and orderly, but it was also obvious 
that the librarian believed that 
people are more important than 
materials, and that it is better to 
arouse children’s interests in a va- 
riety of subjects than to maintain 
neat shelves. e 
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Basis for a Realistic Program 





Why Educate the Mentally Handicapped? 








Wayne R. MAEs 


In Michigan Education Journal 


i Ws. MORRICE lives in a 
modest, gray bungalow in the 
middle of the block just a stone’s 
throw from the forge plant. Rising 
at 5:30 each morning, he faith- 
fully punches the factory clock at 
not later than 6:50 a.m. He works 
an eight-hour day and receives a 
pay check which keeps his family 
adequately clothed, housed, and 
fed with just enough left over to 
buy a few simple enjoyments. 

What is so significant about Mr. 
Morrice’s life? He is mentally 
handicapped. A number of other 
Mr. Morrices have gone through 
the program for the mentally hand- 
icapped in Lansing’s public schools 
and have made a fine adjustment to 
work in the community. They are 
living justifications for educating 
the mentally handicapped. They 
have ceased to be a drain on the 
community and have become ac- 
tively participating and contribut- 
ing citizens. 

However, it is striking to those 
of us who work with the child with 
limited mental endowment that 
many graduates of the program for 
the mentally handicapped have 
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not been so fortunate; their adjust- 
ment to life has been very inade- 
quate. One extensive study shows 
that the number of arrests among 
the mentally handicapped is 20 
percent as opposed to 5 percent 
among the rest of the population. 

Records from the Michigan De- 
partment of Corrections also show 
that there are proportionally many 
more mentally handicapped com- 
mitted to penal institutions than 
nonmentally handicapped. Pro- 
grams for the mentally handi- 
capped are justified by successes 
like Mr. Morrice’s, but the mental- 
ly handicapped child who is a 
prospective delinquent or criminal 
offender offers a tremendous chal- 
lenge for even more and better 
programing. 

In an attempt to determine why 
these young people vary so much 
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in their job and total-life adjust- 
ment, a pilot study was made to 
compare Lansing students who had 
been successful with those who 
had not. A comparison of the two 
groups on intelligence, reading, 
and arithmetic test scores revealed 
no significant differences. 

There were, however, significant 
differences between the two groups 
on all the personal attributes listed 
on an employer rating scale, with 
the successful students being rated 
higher. Employers rated the stu- 
dents on such qualities as punctu- 
ality, willingness to follow direc- 
tions, and ability to get along with 
fellow students. Behavorial pat- 
terns, not the degree of academic 
proficiency, are the decisive attri- 
butes for job adjustment for the 


mentally handicapped. The prod- 
ucts which these young people 
have to sell employers are their 


personal attitudes and __ habits. 
These are their trade skills. 

These findings were certainly 
not unexpected. In the early 1930's 
Alice Channing studied retarded 
youth on the job and the report 
published by the United States De- 
partment of Labor stressed the im- 
portance of habits and attitudes. 
These findings were later support- 
ed by Richard Hungerford, who 
developed a curriculum emphasiz- 
ing the importance of personal 
habits and attitudes. 


DEFICIENCES NOTED 


As the importance of personal 
attitudes and habits looms larger, 
certain deficiencies in the curricu- 


lum for the mentally handicapped 
child begin to stand out in bold 
relief. Many schools simply dilute 
the offerings of the regular pro- 
gram so that the mentally handi- 
capped child can assimilate them. 
To some extent this is like solving 
a deficiency in vitamin C by giv- 
ing less vitamin A. What the child 
needs is not only less of the same 
dose but also supplementary med- 
icine. Things often learned by the 
average child in the process of liv- 
ing (e.g., personal hygiene, per- 
sonal appearance) cannot be left 
to chance with the mentally handi- 
capped. 

If a program for the mentally 
handicapped is to be realistic, it 
must be based on: an assessment 
of attributes needed for job suc- 
cess and life adjustment; continu- 
ous appraisal of each student to 
measure his growth toward attain- 
ing the attributes identified in the 
assessment; and a curriculum de- 
signed to meet the individual needs 
of students as identified in the 
above continuous appraisal. 

Some schools have already be- 
gun the job of preparing students 
for realistic life goals. They en- 
courage, for example, assuming 
one’s share of the task, improving 
personal appearance, being punc- 
tual, and so on. We do need to 
know more about such aspects of 
learning. For example, if assess- 
ment of life objectives reveals that 
attitude changes are essential (in - 
light of the delinquency rate they 
are), we must face up to what we 
know about facilitating such 
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changes with the mentally handi- 
capped. 

Recent attempts have been 
made to achieve attitude changes 
among randomly selected students 
in a regular school population. 
Some of the more promising ef- 
forts have been made at the State 
University of Iowa, University of 
Maryland, and Bank Street College 
in New York. Primary emphasis of 
these explorations is placed on us- 
ing a dynamic rather than a sur- 
face approach to behavior. It is 
an effort to use case-study tech- 
niques, test information, and so 
on to learn more about the hidden 
meanings behind behavior. The be- 
lief is that if one knows what is 
causing the behavior in a student, 
one reacts in a more positive way 
and is more able to help the stu- 


dent gain insight into his feelings 
and actions. 
The task ahead is to see whether 


adaptable to education of the 
mentally handicapped. Ingenuity 
is needed in formulating and test- 
ing ways of assisting the mentally 
handicapped child to grow in the 
personal attributes that are going 
to be decisive in his making a poor 
or good adjustment to life. We 
must be sufficiently flexible to dis- 
engage ourselves from the “three 
R’s” long enough to assess more 
adequately the important elements 
of job success and life adjustment. 
This is not to minimize the impor- 
tance of academics, but they need 
to be kept in proper perspective. 
Possibly as important as the mas- 
tery of an arithmetic function are 
the work habits learned while do- 
ing arithmetic. 

The successes of future Mr. 
Morrices are certainly going to be 
contingent, to a significant extent, 
on the experiences which the 
public-school curriculum has _ to 


offer. 


these techniques are 


some of 


@ Near-feeble-minded children can be restored to av- 
erage intelligence by administering a large portion of lov- 
ing care. In a controlled experiment, orphaned children 
with an IQ of 64 scored 94 on intelligence tests after a 
year’s stay with happy, normal homes, away from the cold 
atmosphere of orphanages.—Harold M. Skeels, National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

@ Mentally retarded children improve intellectually 
with age, despite distinct physical and social handicaps 
.. . To a limited but real degree, mentally retarded chil- 
dren are capable of learning the niceties of life which en- 
able people to live amicably with one another. These 
social skills are as important to the child as his knowledge 
and vocational skills. They also help him overcome some 
of the physical limitations which confront him.—Warren 
A. Ketcham, University of Michigan. 





Must It Be Inferior? 


High-School Dramatics 


Grecory A. FALLS 
In The Clearing House 


a many high-school dramat- 
ics programs are so far removed 
from teaching literature that it is 
a wonder that the dramatics pro- 
gram and the senior English course 
are both housed under the same 
roof. I am referring to the unfortu- 
nate, misguided selection of “prop- 
er plays” for high-school students 
to perform. Thousands of high 
schools are training their students 
in art and literature by either cast- 
ing them in, or performing for 
them, some of the poorest, most 
tasteless plays ever written. 

The standard argument for such 
a policy is threefold: These “high- 
school plays” are all the students 
are capable of doing; this is what 
the public wants; iad the school 
can afford to do only nonroyalty 
plays. 

Let us examine these three alibis 
—and alibis they are—for not teach- 
ing what we should by rights be 
teaching. 

The first argument almost re- 
futes itself. Can it be true that our 
students are capable of reading the 
great masters of literature and un- 
derstanding something of what 
they read, yet all they are capable 
: understanding for performance 

s “Johnny Pumpkin’s Mad Court- 
ship” or some other such trash? 

High-school students see adult 
movies and TV plays, read adult 
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books, get married, discuss polit- 
ical, religious, and philosophical 
concepts, but at the same time, 
they are not capable of even the 
most simple adult dramatic litera- 
ture! A look at the current produc- 
tion schedule of high schools all 
over the country, in such listings as 
are found in Players Magazine, 
will show that in some places high- 
school students are producing and 
seeing intelligent, mature, adult 
plays. Do the other high schools 
wish to admit that these schools 
have such vastly superior students, 
both for performing and viewing? 

I do not mean that the high 
schools should now all leap into 
production of Aeschylus’ Oresteia 
or Racine’s Phédre. My point is 
that schools can justify their choice 
of plays only on the basis of ma- 
ture, adult literature. Since we are 
training adolescents for adult re- 
sponsibilities by introducing them 
into the world of adults, we must 
ask ourselves: Is this play litera- 
ture? Is it adult? Does this play 
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have any pretenses at art, or was it 
written by some sweet old lady in 
East Horseshoe, who just loves to 
write innocent, adolescent plays? 

My rule-of-thumb criterion is 
that no play should be performed 
in a high school that would not 
at least be accepted for reading 
and discussion in a contemporary 
literature course. 

The second argument for doing 
inferior plays is that “this is the 
only kind of thing our audiences 
want.” This argument immediately 
raises the question: For whom are 
the plays being done in an educa- 
tional institution? Is the dramatics 
program primarily obligated to en- 
tertain the theater-going commun- 
ity, or is it obligated to teach art 
and literature to students? Certain- 
ly my vote goes with education be- 
fore entertainment—with the stu- 
dent, not the public. 

But even taking this argument at 
face value, it is fallacious. The poor 
“high-school-type play” is grossly 
inferior to the movie and TV plays 
which this same adult audience 
patronizes and apparently relishes. 
The captive audience member at 
most high-school productions al- 
ways presets his standards low, be- 
cause he feels he must. Consider- 
ing some of the horrors these 
people have sat through all these 
years, their loyalty cannot be ques- 
tioned; it is noble! 

The third argument, that “we 
can afford only nonroyalty plays,” 
is also specious. The highest royal- 
ty which a play charges today is 
$50, and the play leasers common- 
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ly reduce prices as much as 50 
percent for schools. Thus, royalties 
are in reality only about $25 to 
$35, with second performances 
proportionately reduced. 

Few contemporary plays of any 
literary pretensions are available 
royalty free, although all of the 
great plays of the past are outside 
the copyright limitations. Since 
the purpose of high-school dra- 
matics is to teach literature, there 
can be no justification for the 
school to capitulate its obligation 
because of $25 to $35 a year for 
royalty. 

Usually the reason a school is 
not able to pay royalties is that 
it expects to use all the proceeds 
for something extraneous to dra- 
matics. Since the literary merits of 
the play produced are of prime 
importance to the entire dramatics 
program, the school must first pur- 
chase a respectable play, before 
using play proceeds for band uni- 
forms, trophies, and the like. 

One further complaint about the 
inferior high-school dramatics pro- 
gram: the obsession with contest 
plays. Many schools are caught in 
the tradition of the one-act play 
contest. This endless circle is a 
poor motivation for a dramatics 
program, although in many schools 
it seems to be the only motivation. 
The danger of play contests is that 
they are concerned with compet- 
ing, whereas art and literature are 
not basically competitive. We must 
remember that the purpose of 
high-school dramatics is to teach 
art and literature. . 





Take a Tour of Your Plant 





A Safe Environment for Learning 


Burt JOHNSON and STANLEY A. ABERCROMBIE 


In NEA Journal 


a does your school build- 
ing rank in safety? Are the class- 
rooms hazard-free, or are they 
breeding grounds for accidents? 
For a quick bird’s-eye view, take 
this partial tour of a hypothetical 
school plant and inspect its safety 
features. Then map out a complete 
inspection tour of your school to 
be made periodically. Regular 
team inspections may save pupils 
and staff from serious accidents 
and uncover fire hazards no one 
knew existed. 

Entrance.—Watch for half-steps 
at the main entrance, a tripping 
hazard going in and a surprise in- 
vitation to stumbling coming out. 
Both sides of the double door 
should open easily, with antipanic 
bars for mass exits in a hurry. 

Corridors and _ stairs.—Nonslip 
wax on the floors will prevent 
countless falls. Doorways situated 
close to stairways should have 
doors that open away from the 
stairs. All doors (if not recessed) 
should swing back flat against the 
wall. Stairways should be wide and 
well-lighted, with handrails on 
both sides and one in the center. 
If small children use the stairs, 
there should be a second rail for 


their use, a foot below the regular 
one. 

Classrooms. — Primar y-grade 
rooms should have small-sized fur- 
niture for small-sized people. 
Check the chairs for broken rungs 
and wobbly legs. Surprising how 
many things youngsters can do 
with their chairs! Accordion doors 
on closets save space and reduce 
the 3:30 p.m. traffic jam when chil- 
dren are hustling to put away 
books and supplies. 

Casement windows in the class- 
room should open easily, with the 
bottom going out and the top go- 
ing in. When open, the top edge 
should be nearly seven feet above 
the floor to give plenty of head 
clearance. 

Science rooms should 
demonstration desk with a chem- 
ical-resistant top, a sink, Bunsen 


have a 
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burner, and_ electrical outlets. 
There should be good storage 
space below, with equipment 
neatly arranged and uncrowded. 
Having two fire extinguishers in 
the science lab is a good idea— 
one for use in emergencies and one 
for demonstration purposes. Add 
to this an asbestos blanket—just in 
case—and you can be sure that 
learning of safe practices goes 
hand in hand with science in this 
room. 

Locker and shower 
Floors should have abrasive strips 
where students make turns. And 
hand holds at treacherous corners 
may be lifesavers. The locker room 
should have sturdy lockers. Flimsy 
ones, if not well anchored, could 
easily topple over when the stu- 
dents crowd in to change. 

In the shower room, standard 
mixing valves help prevent scalds. 
Nozzles which are placed too high 
in the girls’ showers may be all 
right for shampoos, but girls aren’t 
interested in shampooing their hair 
at school and shouldn’t have to 
close their eyes stepping in and 
out of the shower. 

Shops.—Shops should be neat 
and clean with covered metal cans 
for waste. Safety signs should be 
posted at power machines and a 
first-aid kit placed next to the fire 
extinguisher. Teachers shouldn't 
expect the safety signs to do all the 
work, however. Students can’t 
learn safe practices from warning 
signs alone. 

Grounds. — Well-kept 


rooms .— 


grounds 
and a smooth, all-weather surface 
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over the big play area indicate 
careful planning. There should be 
sand under the swings and bars, 
and yellow lines around each piece 
of equipment. Check to see if the 
walkways alongside the building 
are free of overhead obstructions. 
The bike rack should be situated 
so that the riders do not have to 
cross the faculty parking lot to get 
to the building. 

Once the physical facilities of 
a school building have been geared 
for safety, what other precautions 
must be taken? 

Planning for an orderly daily 
routine of the people in a school— 
their comings and goings and do- 
ings—is closely related to safety. 
As the routine varies from time to 
time, changes must be arranged 
to allow smooth traffic flow and 
ease of movement. Hurry and con- 
fusion breed accidents, hamper 
administrative management, con- 
tribute nothing to learning. 

Periodic inspections of all parts 
of the building and every piece of 
furniture and equipment are a part 
of safety. Some inspecting—of heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment, for 
example—needs the attention of 
qualified specialists. But other in- 
specting—like classroom _ storage 
cabinets, furniture, and trash ac- 
cumulation—can and should in- 
volve the pupils. 

Their searching eyes will find 
many things that need correcting. 
And the minds behind those eyes 
will grow, through the experience 
of inspecting, to appreciate what 
makes for hazards to safety. e 





What Is Its Big Problem? 


Graduate Education 


In Carnegie Corporation 


el LTHOUGH largely unheard 
by the general populace, one of 
the noisiest disputes among uni- 
versity men in recent years has 
concerned graduate education in 
the United States, which is by no 
coincidence the title of a book by 
Bernard Berelson which was pub- 
lished recently by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

Under a Carnegie grant to the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Berel- 
son, who is now director of Colum- 
bia University’s Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, made a two-year 
study with the purpose of showing 
what has happened, what is now 
happening, and what will probably 
happen to graduate education with- 
in the next few years. 

Merely to sort out the varying 
arguments about the subject is a 
major task. So the reader is direct- 
ed to the book itself, and this ar- 
ticle will deal with just one ques- 
tion—what everyone acknowledges 
to be A Big Problem in American 
education today: the preparation 
of college teachers. 

From the beginning there has 
been the question of purpose; what 
is graduate education for? This 
usually boils down to a question of 
what priority should be assigned 
to the preparation of college teach- 
ers as against the training of re- 
searchers; and for those critics who 
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claim that the graduate schools 
have gone astray, it reduces further 
to these three charges: 

1. Policy: The graduate schools 
have wrongly assigned priority to 
training for research. 

2. Program: The graduate 
school selects the wrong students 
in the first place and then gives 
them improper training, in that 
the training lacks sufficient breadth 
and sufficient training ‘in teaching. 

3. Numbers: The graduate 
school is not training enough peo- 
ple to staff the colleges in the years 
ahead. 

As for policy, it is true that the 
graduate schools have assigned 
priority to training for research; 
the only question is whether they 
have done so “wrongly.” Those 
who claim it is wrong base their 
criticism on what Dr. Berelson calls 
the market-research argument: The 
graduate schools should prepare 
their students directly for what the 
students subsequently do, the twin 
assumptions being that most teach 
and few do research. 

These assumptions are not whol- 
ly correct, and they are becoming 
less correct as time goes by. At the 
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turn of the century about 80 per- 
cent of all Ph.D.’s went into aca- 
demic life; today only about 60 
percent do so. More significant is 
that only about 20 percent go into 
undergraduate teaching in liberal 
arts colleges; the rest go into uni- 
versities where they have “both the 
opportunity, and the ambition, to 
teach graduate courses for which 
research training is the sine qua 
non.” 

And _ interestingly enough, al- 
most all the college presidents 
agree with the statement that “re- 
search training experience at the 
doctoral level, and particularly the 
dissertation, is desirable for the un- 
dergraduate teacher.” 

The other portion of the market- 
research argument is that few Ph. 
D.’s subsequently do research, or 
that it is not published if they do. 
Dr. Berelson says that the record 
shows that within 15 years after 
the doctorate from 80 to 90 per- 
cent of all recipients in the natural 
sciences will have published some- 
thing besides their dissertation of 
sufficient stature to be included in 
a scholarly bibliographical source. 

Dr. Berelson concludes that 
both major assumptions underlying 
the market-research argument are 
faulty: “fewer than ‘most’ are en- 
gaged in college teaching, and 
more than a ‘few’ publish research.” 

Now for the second charge: Are 
the wrong students allowed into 
the graduate schools, and does 
their training then lack sufficient 
breadth and proper training in how 
to teach? The first portion of this 
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question is easy to answer; it is 
also academic, since at the present 
time every student who wants to 
go to graduate school can go some- 
where. 

It is true, however, that intellec- 
tual capacity is the major, if not 
sole, criterion by which students 
are consciously selected. Almost no 
one argues that this should not be 
so, but many point out that the 
qualities that make a good teacher 
include more than that. Many of 
these qualities, however, are not 
identifiable by testing; and in any 
event, final judgment on the stu- 
dent’s suitability for teaching are 
made once they are in graduate 
school by their professors and de- 
partments. And so: “admit by in- 
telligence and screen for other 
qualities later.” 


PROBLEM OF BREADTH 


The problem of breadth is hard- 
er to tangle with. In the first place, 
as Dr. Berelson points out, it is 
often difficult or even impossible to 
learn from the critics how broad 
“breadth” is supposed to be. 

Dr. Berelson asks why, if more 
breadth is wanted, isn’t it provid- 
ed? He says that a few facts of 
academic life provide the answers. 
People are worried because the 
doctoral program takes “too long.” 
Covering more material in the same 
amount of time makes for less thor- 
ough training, yet “thoroughness of 
training is a prime desideratum.” 
In addition, the pressure is toward 
more specialization because the 
body of knowledge is constantly 
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growing. The conclusion is that 
radical innovations on a national 
scale to achieve more breadth are 
not feasible—nor are they neces- 
sarily desirable. 

A criticism on which there is 
substantial agreement is that grad- 
uate schools do not teach students 
how to teach. 

One thing that shall not be done 
about this, the arts and sciences 
faculty overwhelmingly agrees, is 
to have the schools of education 
provide training in teaching to the 
graduate students. This means that 
the work must be done in the grad- 
uate school or the undergraduate 
college where the young Ph.D. first 
teaches. 

If the graduate schools are seri- 
ous about wanting to improve the 
teacher training they give, the ways 
in which they may do so are clear. 
They may require a period of 
teaching of all candidates. They 
may also ensure that it does not 
drag on forever, since the training 
value can be realized in a short 
time. And they may give proper 
supervision and ensure that the as- 
sistants perform some of the duties 
they will actually have as teachers 
—planning course outlines, leading 
discussion groups, giving lectures— 
instead of being merely the “intel- 
lectual dishwashers” of the gradu- 
ate school community. 

If the preparation of college 


teachers is A Big Problem, whether 
enough of them will be produced is 
Another Big Question. 

It comes to this, as Dr. Berelson 
sees it: Within a 15-year period our 
baccalaureate ranks will have 
doubled. But they have doubled or 
more every 15 years of this cen- 
tury—and doctorates have doubled 
every 10 years. In addition, Dr. 
Berelson points out, the colleges 
and universities have choices to 
make which will affect the situa- 
tion. Raising the teacher-student 
ratio by one, for example, would 
make a difference of about 25,000 
teachers at the anticipated 1970 
level of enrolment. Dr. Berelson 
concludes: “The numbers problem 
in itself does not appear to justify 
major changes in the training pro- 
gram, nor to justify a shift of at- 
tention to quantity and away from 
quality . . . The numbers game is 
by no means lost.” 

Dr. Berelson also states, as a 
general proposition, that whether 
it wants it or not, the graduate 
school now has a responsibility of 
leadership in American education 
and even American life. And de- 
spite all its faults, he says, in far 
less than a century it has already 
brought “American research and 
scholarship to a position of world 
leadership and it has systematically 
furthered man’s knowledge of him- 
self and his world.” * 


oa the organization in this country that employs 
the most Ph.D.’s is not a university, it is duPont. Industrial 
firms employ more Ph.D.’s today than all the liberal-arts 
colleges in the country put together.—Bernard Berelson. 
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An Objective Evaluation 


Ungraded 
Primary Reading 


Program 
Mary Kino SKAPSKI 


In 


The Elementary School Journal 


Mi ORE and more elementary 
schools are replacing their first 
three grades with so-called ungrad- 
ed primaries. In these units, groups 
of children who show about equal 
readiness for learning are allowed 
to progress through the primary 
work at rates appropriate to their 
ability. 

In the ungraded primaries, learn- 
ing is so paced that the child may 
experience success at every step of 
the way. Slow learners are not 
pushed into learning to read before 
they are ready. Gifted children 
spend as little time as possible on 
the extremely simple reading mat- 
ter at the preprimer and primer 
levels and can be given a good deal 
of enrichment material. In short, 
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the aim of the ungraded primary 
is to insure that provisions are 
made to meet individual differ- 
ences. 

Although teachers and admin- 
istrators who are working in un- 
graded primaries feel that the chil- 
dren benefit greatly from the pro- 
grams, there have been few ob- 
jective evaluations of the results of 
instruction in ungraded primaries. 
The following study arose from an 
unusual opportunity to evaluate 
such a program. 

For several years one public ele- 
mentary school in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, has had an ungraded pri- 
mary program in reading, while 
instruction in other subjects has 
been carried on under the tradi- 
tional system. 

At the beginning of the study, 
the Stanford Achievement Test, 
Primary Battery, was administered 
to all second-grade and third-grade 
pupils in this school; that is, to all 
children who were doing second- 
grade or third-grade work in sub- 
jects other than reading. The chil- 
dren’s achievement in reading was 
then compared with achievement 
in arithmetic. 

The study emphasized the dif- 
ference in achievement in two sit- 
uations: first, when ample _pro- 
visions were made for individual 
differences, and second, when vir- 
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tually no such provisions were 
made. For this reason, it was de- 
cided to limit the comparison to 
the modal-age children, thus elim- 
inating the children for whom pro- 
visions for individual differences 
were made in arithmetic through 
repeating or skipping a grade. 

The Detroit Group Intelligence 
Test was administered to the chil- 
dren. The average intelligence 
quotient of the second-graders and 
third-graders in this school was 
116. If the children were achieving 
in accordance with their ability, 
the average achievement should 
have been well above their grade 
placement. Such was the case in 
reading, in which children of every 
ability level were presumably re- 
ceiving instruction at an appropri- 
ate level of difficulty. 

The grade placement of the 
children at the time of testing was 
2.5 (that is, fifth month of the sec- 
ond grade) for second-graders and 
3.5 for third-graders. In reading, 
the achievement for all second- 
grade pupils was 3.2 and 4.7 for 
the third-graders. The achievement 
for modal-age second-graders was 
exactly the same as for all second- 
graders, 3.2; the achievement for 
modal-age third-graders was 4.8. 

In arithmetic, all children, re- 
gardless of ability, were being 
given instruction at the level of 
their grade placement. The achieve- 
ment of the children with this 
method of teaching was lower; 2.5 
for the modal-age second-graders, 
3.3 for the modal-age third-graders. 
Scores for all second- and _third- 


graders were very close to the 
modal-age groups. Also, the spread 
of the arithmetic scores was much 
narrower than the spread of the 
reading achievement scores. 


READING SCORES 


Test scores also revealed that, in 
reading, the third-graders were 
achieving at a point further above 
their grade placement than the 
second-graders, who had spent one 
year less in the ungraded situation. 
This result is understandable, since 
nearly all the children started at 
the same point at the beginning of 
the first year in a primary unit. 

Guilford’s formula for the stand- 
ard error of a difference in corre- 
lated data was used to find wheth- 
er the differences between reading 
and arithmetic achievement at each 
grade level were statistically sig- 
nificant. Both were found to be 
very significant, the t ratio being 
5.4 for the second-graders and 7.5 
for the third-graders. 

To determine whether the differ- 
ence in achievement in the two 
subjects might have been due in 
part to the fact that learning of 
reading is very different from the 
learning of arithmetic, a second 
comparison was made. The same 
tests given in the ungraded primary 
school were administered to all 
second-grade and third-grade pu- 
pils in two other elementary 
schools in the same city. The aver- 
age intelligence of the pupils and 
their socioeconomic backgrounds, 
the training and experience of their 
teachers, and the amount of time 
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devoted to reading instruction in 
all three schools were comparable. 

Since there was grouping on an 
ability basis within each grade in 
the two schools with traditional 
primaries, this second comparison 
was of two methods of providing 
for individual differences. The re- 
sult showed that the children in the 
ungraded primary were reading at 
a higher level than the children in 
the traditional primaries. 

While the study revealed that 
the children, on the average, were 
benefiting from an ungraded read- 
ing program, the question remained 
whether children of all ability 
levels were benefiting. To answer 
this question, the children were 
arbitrarily divided into three 
groups on the basis of intelligence 
quotients according to the Detroit 
Group Intelligence Test: average, 
ranging from 88 to 112; superior, 
ranging from 113 to 124; very 
superior, 125 and higher. 

A comparison of reading and 
arithmetic achievement of children 


Reading Difficulties 


in their third year of ungraded 
reading instruction revealed that 
children of each ability level were 
doing considerably better in read- 
ing than in arithmetic. The differ- 
ence was greatest for the very su- 
perior children. In arithmetic these 
children were achieving 3.8, exact- 
ly at the point at which instruction 
was being given. Reading achieve- 
ment was found to be at the 5.8 
grade level. 

When a comparison at the three 
ability levels also was made with 
the two schools following the tra- 
ditional graded program, again 
the ungraded primary children 
showed a higher level of reading 
achievement, and again, the dif- 
ference was greatest for children 
of very superior intelligence. 

The ungraded primary, then, 
benefits all children. Gifted chil- 
dren are not allowed to under- 
achieve, nor are slow learners frus- 
trated by repeated failure. All chil- 
dren progress from level to level, 
each child at his own rate. . 


@ Bobby, in the first grade, selected a book from the 
library and was industriously reading the story, when the 
teacher noticed him. The teacher, to train him in proper 
reading habits, told him not to move his lips when he read 
to himself. Later, when he returned the book, she asked 
him how he liked it. “I don’t know,” he replied, “I couldn’t 
hear myself read it.”—Margaret Howes in The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


@ Jeff could not recognize the word scream in his read- 


<< 
s 


ing despite many clues. I told him to cover the and 
see what remained. Still no response. So I asked him, 
“What does your mother put in her coffee?” He replied, 
“Toast.”—Vera Johansen in NEA Journal. 





What Are the Facts? 


Teachers College Standards in Chemustry 


LELAND L. WILSON 
In Science Education 


4 


HE lampooning of teachers col- 
leges by various educational critics 
has been a favorite indoor sport in 
recent years. Any college with the 
word “teacher” in its name seems 
to have been automatically brand- 
ed as academically disrespectable. 
The resulting unpopularity of the 
name is reflected in the rechristen- 
ing of some two-thirds of the 300 
teachers colleges which were 


named as such 25 years ago. The 
function of most of these institu- 
tions was not changed as a result 
of the new name. 

Life magazine devoted most of 


the October 16, 1950, issue to edu- 
cation. One of the articles, “Who 
Teaches the Teachers?” by John 
W. Sperry, was filled with sweep- 
ing generalizations in condemna- 
tion of teachers colleges. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Sperry, in speaking of 
the teachers colleges he had visited 
in the South, Middle West, East, 
and Southwest, stated that “all 
were distinctly inferior to every lib- 
eral arts college or university I have 
ever seen.” One of his concluding 
statements was, “As things stand 
now, the teachers being trained to 
instruct your children and mine are 
getting the worst college education 
of all.” 

A New Republic editorial by I. 
Peggy Moses on September 14, 
1953, entitled, “Why We Have 
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Poor Teachers” also relegated the 
teachers colleges to the basement 
of the academic world. Referring 
to the courses in teachers colleges, 
the author stated, “. . . even the 
best schools offer courses which are 
repetitive, lack intellectual depth, 
and emphasize teaching methods 
at the expense of subject matter.” 
As fur students in teachers colleges, 
Miss Moses stated, “Teachers col- 
leges are certainly not instilling in 
their students a love of knowledge 
and academic scholarship. Al- 
though the students in teachers 
colleges vary widely in ability, 
most of them are not of the caliber 
to develop such a love of knowl- 
edge and appreciation of their sub- 
ject matter on their own.” 

These are typical examples of 
the kind of criticism which has 
been leveled at teachers colleges 
and they could be duplicated many 
times from the literature of recent 
years. The replies to this kind of 
criticism have dealt largely in gen- 
eralities. Little or nothing has been 
done to gather evidence which 
might provide a reliable basis for 
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comparison of teachers colleges 
with other institutions. 

How valid are these claims that 
teachers colleges lack any sem- 
blance of reasonable academic 
standards and that they provide in- 
ferior instruction for inferior stu- 
dents? Is such criticism usually 
based on objective evidence or is 
it merely an old cliché which has 
been used so often that it is tacitly 
accepted as fact? Are all teachers 
colleges characterized by low aca- 
demic standards or do they, like 
other colleges, exhibit a broad 
spectrum of quality? Let us look at 
one bit of evidence concerning 
teachers college standards in the 
field of chemistry. 

All the students completing the 
two-quarter course in general 


chemistry at Iowa State Teachers 


College are given an American 
Chemical Society Cooperative Gen- 
eral Chemistry Test. The norms for 
this test are based on the scores of 
students in colleges other than 
teachers colleges who have com- 
pleted two semesters of general 
chemistry. 

The scores for 207 Iowa State 
Teachers College students taking 
the test were compiled for the 
eight-year period of 1950-57. The 
test scores reveal that the students 
from this teachers college per- 
formed very well in comparison 
with students from other types of 
colleges. Twenty-two percent of 
them ranked at or above the 90 
percentile point and 79 percent 
ranked at or above the 50 per- 
centile point on the national norms. 
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It would not seem unreasonable to 
conclude that these students had 
chemistry teaching which was at 
least as good as that available to 
the majority of students in any 
other type of college. Furthermore, 
there is little evidence here that 
teachers-college students are in- 
ferior in ability. 

While these scores have limited 
significance for the question of the 
quality of teachers colleges in gen- 
eral, they certainly do not sub- 
stantiate the claims of such critics 
as were quoted above. One may 
wonder if the critics of teachers 
colleges have really made extensive 
investigations into the type of 
teaching being done, or has the 
technique of “guilt by association” 
been indiscriminately applied? 

Teachers colleges have been 
content to accept a second-class 
status far too long and they have 
had what they were content to ac- 
cept. The increased attention 
which is being focused on educa- 
tion, and the criticism which our 
system of education is receiving 
from many quarters, has given em- 
phasis to the importance of better 
teacher training. Teacher-training 
institutions have a_ particularly 
heavy responsibility, not only to 
turn out more teachers, but to de- 
velop in such prospective teachers 
the kind of scholarship which will 
command respect everywhere. It 
seems that teachers-college science 
departments are now in a particu- 
larly favorable position to bring 
about changes in prevailing atti- 
tudes toward these institutions. ® 





Is Diagraming Worthwhile? 


Research in Teaching Grammar and Usage 


Incrip M. STROM 
In Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University 


VM HAT conclusions can one 


draw from the abundance of re- 
search available in the fields of 
grammar and usage? 

The research findings show clear- 
ly and overwhelmingly that direct 
methods of instruction, focusing on 
writing activities and the structur- 
ing of ideas, are more efficient in 
teaching sentence structure, usage, 
punctuation, and other related fac- 
tors than are such methods as no- 
menclature drill, diagraming, and 
rote memorization of grammatical 
rules. 

Research also reveals that a 
knowledge of classification gram- 
mar has little measurable effect on 
the ability to express ideas accu- 
rately or precisely in writing or 
speaking. Grammatical errors are 
individual matters and are best at- 
tacked through individual instruc- 
tion. Children and adolescents im- 
prove their sentences by having 
many opportunities, with the guid- 
ance of the teacher, for structuring 
their own thoughts into their own 
sentences. 

Many experimental studies con- 
cerned with the teaching of gram- 
matical usage, sentence structure, 
and other problem areas in writing 
have been carried out over the 
years. 

In one study, for example, Irwin 
O. Ash undertook to determine the 
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degree to which a knowledge of 
technical grammar contributes not 
only to the correctness of written 
expression but also to the stylistic 
factors characteristic of a _ well- 
written composition. Participating 
in the study were pupils in three 
junior-high schools in West Vir- 
ginia. The experimental group, 
stressing the style and content of 
composition, made more progress 
in sentence structure than did the 
control groups, emphasizing classi- 
ficatory grammar. In all schools, 
pupils wrote compositions at the 
beginning and at the end of the 
study, as well as once each week. 
Ash found that certain phases of 
grammar and punctuation im- 
proved in many respects without 
much direct attack. 

W. J. Klopp reported conclu- 
sions from another study in which 
a standardized grammar test was 
given to 13 tenth-grade English 
classes involving 336 pupils taught 
by seven teachers. The 80 pupils 
in the experimental classes were 
taught by means of selfadminister- 
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ing drills and tests on the most 
common grammatical errors. The 
remaining pupils were taught gram- 
mar in the traditional way—that is, 
by drilling intensively on gram- 
matical rules and nomenclature. 
Analysis of the results revealed that 
pupils taught by the intensive- 
formal-grammar-drill method made 
better scores on the test measuring 
knowledge of formal grammar and 
relatively poorer ones on the test 
of applied grammar. In the ex- 
perimental groups, pupils’ scores 
were about the same on both the 
formal and the applied grammar 
tests. Adolescents who mastered 
grammatical rules failed to develop 
a relatively equal ability to apply 
the rules and principles in written 
work. 


THE THOUGHT METHOD 


Covering a period of four years 
and including 1,700 freshmen at 
North Carolina State College, an 
experiment by J. D. Clark revealed 
that students doing an increased 
amount of reading, with stress 
given to the comprehension of 
thought structured into sentences 
and paragraphs, made gains in 
grammar, usage, and other lan- 
guage techniques superior to those 
made by students having only for- 
mal instruction in grammar. In 
both the control and experimental 
groups, students wrote weekly 
themes of 300 to 400 words. 

With 47 pairs of students in the 
ninth grade and 60 pairs in the 
eleventh grade in the Minneapolis 
and Bemidji, Minnesota, schools, 
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Ellen Frogner carried out a care- 
fully controlled experimental study 
of the relative effectiveness of the 
thought and grammatical approach- 
es in teaching sentence structure. 
Adolescents who approached the 
problem of sentence structure from 
the standpoint of clear, effective 
expression of thought made higher 
scores on the tests of grammar and 
sentence structure than did those 
who used the grammatical ap- 
proach. Furthermore, there was 
little difference between the two 
methods for superior students, ex- 
cept that certain pupils from the 
highest range of IQ scores profited 
more from the thought than from 
the grammar method. The thought 
method was definitely superior for 
all students with IQ scores below 
105. 

Two other research studies con- 
ducted on the elementary level by 
Percival Symonds and Prudence 
Cutright have implications for 
teaching in the secondary school. 
Two methods of attack on usage 
errors appear to produce better re- 
sults than any others. One is to 
place both the right and wrong 
forms before the pupil so that he 
himself may make a_ conscious 
choice of the correct form in the 
light of some guiding principle 
which has been developed induc- 
tively in the classroom. The other 
is to give him much oral practice in 
the use of the correct forms. One 
reason children and _ adolescents 
make grammatical errors is that 
they hear so many of them in their 
home environment. Doing work- 
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book exercises is comparatively in- 
effective because the process dis- 
regards sound. The chief factor in 
improving grammatical usage in 
both speaking and writing is hear- 
ing the right form frequently at 
school and elsewhere. 

Since diagraming has tradi- 
tionally been one of the methods 
most frequently used by the Eng- 
lish teacher in teaching grammar, 
several investigators have studied 
the effectiveness of the method in 
furthering language growth. 

Using two roughly equated class- 
es of ninth-grade pupils, one with 
an enrolment of 45 and the other 
of 40, Kenneth Barghahn investi- 
gated the effects of sentence dia- 
graming on reading comprehension 
and on English usage in speaking 
and writing. One group was given 
intensive drill in diagraming for six 
weeks; the other group continued 
its regular class work in English 
without any emphasis on diagram- 
ing or sentence analysis. Barghahn 
concluded that instruction in dia- 
graming contributes little or noth- 
ing to comprehension in reading or 
to the more rapid acquisition of 
knowledge of correctness in usage. 
Barghahn’s findings were confirmed 
in a later study conducted by Wal- 
ter Barnett. 

Harry A. Green has called atten- 
tion to the weaknesses of the two 
studies mentioned. He points out 
that they are static rather than 
dynamic—that is, they measure the 
influence of diagraming skill on 
existing knowledge of usage and 
comprehension in reading. As a re- 


sult, an experimental study by 
James Reese Stewart was under- 
taken in which he stressed dynamic 
factors. For 1,000 ninth-grade 
pupils in 20 school systems in Iowa, 
Illinois, and Minnesota, Stewart 
evaluated sentence diagraming as 
a method of teaching certain 
phases of composition, punctuation, 
grammatical information, and sen- 
tence structure. After the analysis 
of the findings, Stewart concluded 
that incidental learning of capitali- 
zation, punctuation, and grammat- 
ical usage is no more pronounced 
under an_ instructional program 
composed largely of diagraming 
exercises than it is under one em- 
ploying composition exercises. Fur- 
thermore, sentence structure is 
taught as effectively by a composi- 
tion method as it is by the dia- 
graming of sentences. 

Barnett, Barghahn, and Stewart 
were in agreement on another con- 
clusion—that is, that practice in dia- 
graming produces greater skill in 
diagraming. 

Further light on the perennial 
problem of whether diagraming 
functions in English or not was 
shed by a recent study conducted 
by Anthony L. Tovatt and involv- 
ing 150 adults. Ninety-six percent 
of the group was unable to diagram 
the sentence, “Practically all boys 
play baseball at a very early age.” 
Only two of the six persons who 
could diagram the sentence stated 
that they actually applied diagram- 
ing skill to their own writing. To- 
vatt concluded that diagraming is 
a sterile skill. . 
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== =* With Education in Washington *== 


THE EpucaTION DiIGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


National Goals.—Late in Novem- 
ber, the President’s Commission 
on National Goals released its re- 
port. Its contents, concerning edu- 
cation, were neither startling nor 
new. In essence, they restated con- 
clusions and projections which had 
been formulated by the White 
House Conference on Education in 
1955 and the Rockefeller Report 
in 1958. 

Nevertheless, the report deserves 
attention for it restates some con- 
clusions which are of crucial im- 
portance to the future of the 
United States. 

The report, commercially pub- 
lished in book form in mid- 
December including its 16 special 
background papers (Prentice-Hall, 
$1 paper; $3:50 regular), can best 
speak for itself: 

“Among the important things 
that should be done are the follow- 
ing: 

“Small and _ inefficient 
districts should be consolidated, re- 
ducing the total number from 
40,000 to about 10,000. The local 
school district remains the key 
to good public education. Local 
boards should be greatly strength- 
ened. 

“Every state should have a high- 
level board of education. 

“Teachers’ salaries at all levels 
must be improved. 

“Two-year colleges should be 
within commuting distance of most 
high-school graduates. 


school 
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“Graduate school capacity must 
be approximately doubled. 

“Adult education should play a 
vital role, stressing a new emphasis 
on education throughout life. 

“Annual public and private ex- 
penditure for education by 1970 
must be approximately $40,000,- 
000,000 — double the 1960 figure. 
It will then be 5 percent or more 
of the gross national product, as 
against 4 percent today.” 

Finally, the Commission called 
for federal scholarships, loans, and 
funds for research and for public 
schools in poor states. 

Members of the panel were 
shown to be in disagreement on 
one touchy subject. One role of 
government is to stimulate changes 
of attitude oe The federal 
government should enforce the 
principle that federal funds shall 
not be disbursed to employers who 
discriminate on the basis of race. 
Similar policies should progres- 
sively be applied to federal grants 
for universities, hospitals, and air- 
ports and to federal housing pro- 
grams. 

“By 1970, discrimination in 
higher education should be entirely 
overcome. Every state must make 
progress in good faith toward de- 
segregation of public schools.” 

Crawford Greenewalt, president 
of duPont, said he was disturbed 
by this suggestion. He wanted to 
be recorded as preferring to rely on 
education, persuasion, and law. 
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On the other hand, Dr. Clark 
Kerr, president of the University 
of California, and James R. Killian, 
Jr., chairman, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Corp., would 
prefer that all “discrimination (not 
only in higher education) should 
be entirely overcome by 1970.... 
The moral and Constitutional rights 
of American citizens must take 
precedence over all other con- 
cerns.” (George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO, said substantially 
the same thing.) 


Peace Corps.—If conversation 
and letters of inquiry are any indi- 
cation, the suggested Peace Corps, 
mentioned by President-elect Ken- 
nedy in his campaign speeches, has 
struck a most responsive chord. 

The new President gave no de- 
tails, and the best available source 
of information is $3675, a bill in- 
troduced in the Senate last June by 
Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.). Pro- 
visions of this bill are in line with 
the campaign ‘references to the 
project. It calls for a Peace Corps 
made up of skilled, dedicated, 
adaptable, physically fit, and politi- 
cally and emotionally mature young 
men between the ages of 21% and 
32. 

Applicants are to be selected on 
the basis of a physical examination, 
a written test, an oral interview, 
the recommendations of at least 
five references, and shall be con- 
fined to those who “possess the 
attributes of character and person- 
ality which would make him a good 
representative of this country in a 


foreign land.” He also must be will- 
ing to serve in relatively primitive 
areas. 

During the first year, not more 
than 500 members shall be se- 
lected and the size of the Corps 
may gradually be increased to not 
more than 5,000 members. Enlist- 
ment would be for a three-year 
period, the first year to be devoted 
to training and orientation courses. 
Service and pay in the Peace Corps 
would be somewhat analogous to 
military service. Except during time 
of war or during a period of na- 
tional emergency declared by the 
President, members will be exempt 
from the requirements of peace- 
time military service. 

Expectations are that the bill will 
be re-introduced in the 87th Con- 
gress. 


Other Proposals.—Other propos- 
als to watch in the new Congress 
are these: 

About 500 scholarships for stu- 
dents from Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, with attendance concen- 
trated at the Universities of Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. The bill is de- 
signed to counteract the recent 
opening of a special school for for- 
eigners in Moscow. Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.) has said 
that he agrees with Mr. Kennedy 
on the need for this. Congressman 
Powell is the prospective chairman 
of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

A broad federal support propos- 
al, probably very close to last year’s 
HR 22, the Metcalf bill as reported 
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by the Committee on Labor and 
Education. Rep. Frank Thompson 
(D-N.J.) is known to be pushing 
this. 

Action also is expected in regard 
to federal aid for academic facilities 
in higher education, and the addi- 
tion of scholarships to N.D.E.A. or 
even as a separate measure before 
N.D.E.A. expires. 


Motivation for Learning.—The 
American Cancer Society recently 
completed a survey of 22,000 teen- 
agers of Portland, Oregon. The 
study has important educational 
implications, the most important of 
which is that it is not enough to 


say “Don’t.” 


ACS sought to discover new 
techniques, or the effectiveness of 


old techniques, to persuade young- 
sters not to smoke. Findings were 
that it was not particularly helpful 
to admonish the youngsters, to re- 
mind them of ill effects, to tell 
them of the horrors of stained 
teeth, unattractive breath, or im- 
pairment of athletic skills. 

Instead, ACS found that the best 
technique was to give the young- 
sters all the facts about the long- 
term risks of smoking—the threat 
of lung cancer, for example—and 
then to leave it up to them to make 
the final decision. 

Other findings of the study show 
that approximately one-fourth of 
the boys and one-eighth of all the 
girls smoked regularly at least once 
a week. Incidence of smokers was 
highest among children in families 
where both parents smoked, and 
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lowest in families in which neither 
parent had been a smoker. Boys 
who participated in school athletics 
smoked less, said ACS in its paper, 
prepared for the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 

Pressure by Parents.—Parents 
who are determined to send a son 
or daughter to a “prestige” college 
often defeat their own purpose. So 
says Charles E. Bish of the Na- 
tional Education Association, head 
of a special project on the academ- 
ically talented. 

He warns that some parents, in 
their zeal to send their youngster 
to one of the “name” schools, may 
actually cause him to retreat to a 
lower level of achievement in order 
to solve his problems. 

“If Johnny is constantly under 
pressure to make nothing less than 
all A’s,” says Dr. Bish, “he may 
use that fine mind of his to figure 
out it’s better to get poor grades 

. and stay entirely out of the 
running.” 

Competition among top students 
for entrance to “name” colleges, 
which is already keen, will increase 
in the next decade, according to 
Dr. Bish. “To avoid heartache, 
parents should recognize that their 
children can get an education of 
the highest quality in many state 
universities which will be able to 
handle increased enrolments.” 


Growth in Research. — Many 
books have been written about the 
nature of a university. Its function 
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and dimensions have changed and 
will continue to change. In U. S. 
practice, however, the research 
function has come into increasing 
importance, to the point that many 
universities now regard their three 
major tasks as being close to bal- 
ance: teaching, public service, and 
research. 

A new study by the U. S. Office 
of Education illustrates the growth 
of research expenditures. Federal 
contracts and services alone, from 
1953 to 1959, increased 236 per- 
cent in a typical, large state uni- 
versity selected by Dr. J. Kenneth 
Little for a thorough study. 

Other evidence of the close re- 
lationship with the federal govern- 
ment came to light when there 
were found to be 180 students on 


fellowships and 517 assistantships 
in connection with federally spon- 
sored research. 


Ethics Revisited.—Many a teach- 
er has been confused by the exist- 
ence of more than one code of 
ethics for his profession. Not that 
a single code would solve all prob- 
lems, but it would at least serve to 
decrease the area of confusion. 

Steps are now under way to seek 
a single code to set standards for 
the education profession. Isabel 
Epley, chairman of the NEA Ethics 
Committee, is heading up a survey 
of teacher opinion with a view 
toward establishing a single code 
and, possibly of even greater sig- 
nificance, “to adopt procedures for 
its enforcement.” 

No timetable been 


has an- 


nounced, and the procedure prom- 
ises to be long, especially with 
conflicting codes of ethics now in 
use in several of the state educa- 
tion associations. 


Panorama Expands.—Panorama, 
quarterly magazine of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession, is grow- 
ing. It started less than two years 
ago with separate editions in Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish, with an 
added starter in Japanese. 

Increasingly successful, _ the 
digest-type magazine is now con- 
sidering editions in Burmese and 
Malay, according to Editor Sam 
Levenson. 

Earlier this year Panorama was 
awarded the Eleanor Fishburn 
Award for its outstanding contribu- 
tion to international understanding. 
Sponsors of the award, the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the Educational 
Press Association, singled out a 
special issue which dealt with edu- 
cation in Africa. 


Names in the News.—Lawrence 
Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, has resigned to become 
assistant executive secretary for 
educational services for the Na- 
tional Education Association. He 
had been Commissioner since 1956. 

Governor Abraham Ribicoff of 
Connecticut has been named Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare by President-Elect Ken- 
nedy. Present HEW Secretary 
Flemming has not announced his 
plans for the future. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 


Lima, Ohio: Harry E. Martin, for- 
merly high-school principal at Lima, 
has been named superintendent. 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio: A. B. 
Harvey, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent, has been named _ successor 
to O. E. Hill, who died Nov. 3. 

Fairbanks, Alaska: James C. Ryan, 
superintendent for the last 10 years, 
formerly territorial commissioner of 
education for Alaska, has announced 
his retirement, effective at the close 
of the school year. 

Needham, Mass.: William M. Pow- 
ers, formerly assistant superintendent, 
has succeeded Derwood A. Newman, 
now executive secretary, Massachu- 
setts Association of School Commit- 
tees. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Drew University, Madison, N.J.: 
Robert Fisher Oxnam, president of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y., has 
been named successor to Fred G. 
Holloway, who has been elected a 
bishop of the Methodist church. 

Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield: Roy Ellis has announced 
his retirement, effective Aug. 31. 

Hunter College, New York City: 
John J. Meng, formerly dean of ad- 
ministration, has been named presi- 
dent. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y.: The Rev. Reamer Kline has 
succeeded James H. Case, Jr., as 
president. 


TTEACHER- TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.: James W. Col- 
mey, formerly assistant director, cus- 
todian services, Dade County, Miami, 
Fla., has been named professor of 
education. 

Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind.: William E. Eng- 
bretson, formerly assistant to the 
president, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
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lege, Emporia, is now dean of the 
newly established school of educa- 
tion. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Laurence B. Johnson, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary, New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association, and editor, NJEA 
Review, has announced his retire- 
ment, effective in July, after 26 years 
on the NJEA staff. 

Charles F. Carroll, North Carolina 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, has been Prete president 
of Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 

Harold B. Allen, professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, has been named president 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

Logan Wilson, chancellor of the 
University of Texas, has been nom- 
inated as president of the American 
Council on Education, succeeding 
Arthur S. Adams, who will retire this 
spring. The nomination will be voted 
on at a special meeting of the Council 
members on Jan. 25. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Charles J. Anderson, dean emeritus 
of the University of Wisconsin school 
of education, at the age of 80. 

William Dodge Lewis, editor-in- 
chief of John C. Winston Co., and 
author of more than 40 English text- 
books, at the age of 90. 

Stuart G. Noble, emeritus profes- 
sor of education, Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans, at the 
age of 74. 


Physical Fitness 

comparisons 
British and American young peo- 
ple reveal a “very poor physical 
picture in this nation,” according 
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to a study recently released by the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion (AAHPER). 

The study showed British boys 
exceeding U.S. boys in such tests 
as arm strength, abdominal endur- 
ance, speed and agility, and speed 
and endurance for sustained activ- 
ity. Only in arm power (throwing) 
did Americans surpass the British. 
In fact, at ages 10 and 11, British 
girls exceeded U.S. boys in endur- 
ance for sustained activity. 


Airborne TV Ready 

On January 30, the Midwest Pro- 
gram on Airborne Television In- 
struction (MPATI) will begin its 
demonstration period of telecasts 
of instruction courses on video tape 
from an airplane flying high over 
Indiana to schools in that state and 
and: parts of Illinois, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

In this initial phase of the ex- 
periment, 14 series of telecasts will 
be transmitted on two channels for 
three hours a day, four days a 
week. 

Reports gathered from superin- 
tendents and principals of local 
school systems in the telecasting 
region show that 526,518 pupils 
in 16,939 TV-equipped classrooms, 
assisted by 16,221 teachers, plan to 
preview the courses in early 1961. 

“This total,” states John E. Ivey, 
Jr., president of the MPATI, “far 
exceeds expectations. The number 
of pupils represents more than 10 
percent of the 5,000,000 students 
we estimate are within the range 


of the airplane’s signals. We had 
not anticipated such a large pro- 
portion would participate during 
the demonstration period. This is 
a testing period designed to allow 
schools to test the signal and the 
educational content prior to par- 
ticipating in the first full academic 
year starting in September 1961.” 

Of the 14 courses to be offered 
this spring, eight are on the ele- 
mentary level, four are designed 
for high-school use, and two are at 
the college level. 

The elementary courses include: 
arithmetic for grade 6, art for both 
upper and lower elementary grades, 
conversational French, music for 
both lower and upper elementary 
grades, and science for grades 3 
and 4 and grades 5 and 6. 

The high-school courses 
American government and civics, 
American history, world history 
and geography, and biology for 
grades 9 and 10. 

The college courses are the Con- 
tinental Classroom series on mod- 
ern algebra and modern chemistry. 

The MPATI airplane will fly at 
23,000 feet over Montpelier, Ind. 
An identically-equipped second air- 
craft will stand by on the ground, 
ready to take off if the first should 
experience mechanical difficulties. 
The MPATI program is based at 
Purdue University, Lafayette. 


are: 


Asks N.D.E.A. Extension 

Proposa.s to extend the provisions 
of the National Defense Education 
Act were included among the res- 
olutions adopted by the Council of 
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Chief State School Officers at its 
annual meeting in Santa Fe, N.M., 
in November. 

Notable among the changes re- 
quested. was that recommending 
that English, history, geography, 
economics, and government be 
added to the areas for which ma- 
terials and equipment can be pur- 
chased with federal funds. The law 
now limits the areas to science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages. 

The resolution also stated: “The 
Council believes that the interests 
of American public elementary and 
secondary education will be served 
best by permanent, broad-purpose 
federal support rather than by 
limited, emergency federal aid for 
specific purposes.” 

Charles F. Carroll of North Car- 
olina is the new president of 
the association, succeeding Oliver 
Hodge of Oklahoma. Frederick M. 
Raubinger, New Jersey, was named 
president-elect. He will succeed to 
the presidency next year. 


AASA Election 
MEMBERS of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators are 
now voting by mail on their 1961 
president-elect and vice-president. 
Nominees for president-elect 
are Evart W. Ardis, director of the 
Bureau of Appointments and Oc- 
cupational Information, University 
of Michigan; Alfred W. Beattie, 
superintendent, Allegheny County 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Irby 
B. Carruth, superintendent of 
schools, Austin, Tex. 
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The president-elect will take of- 
fice Mar. 15 and will succeed to 
the presidency in 1962. 


The New York Strike 

New York City ended its first 
teachers strike on Nov. 8, the day 
after it began. 

The strike, called by the United 
Federation of Teachers, involved 
the city’s 837 public schools. 
Slightly more than 250 were 
picketed. 

Leaders of the UFT claimed 
that 15,000 teachers were on 
strike. John J. Theobold, New 
York school superintendent, report- 
ed, however, that only about 4,600 
were out. The union claims that its 
membership numbers 10,000 of 
the city’s 40,000 teachers. 

UFT delegates voted on Nov. 
8 to accept an offer from the Board 
of Education and return to work. 
The board had guaranteed, with 
the backing of Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner, that no reprisals would 
be taken against the striking teach- 
ers if they returned to work the 
next day. Superintendent Theo- 
bold had previously threatened to 
invoke the state’s Condon-Wadlin 
Antistrike Law, which provides 
automatic dismissal for public em- 
ployes who strike. This law has 
never been legally tested in New 
York City. 

The union is seeking duty-free 
lunch periods, more sick pay, and 
higher salaries. The school board 
announced that it already had 
agreed in principle to two other 
demands—a union check-off system 
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and steps toward collective bar- 
gaining. 


Study Technology Impact 
Tue “technological revolution” now 
under way in education will be 
the subject of an 18-month study 
launched in November by the Na- 
tional Education Association under 
a $103,000 contract with the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

James D. Finn, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of South- 
ern California, will direct the proj- 
ect, which will study the impact 
of TV, teaching machines, language 
laboratories, and other audio-visual 
materials on classrooms and teach- 
ers. 


Meet Mr. Sage 


A NEw personality has appeared 
on the Pittsburgh, Pa., scene. He is 
Mr. Sage, the letters in his name 
representing the slogan: Support 
Action for Good Education. 

Mr. Sage, according to Stanley 


R. March, director, division of 
information services, Pittsburgh 
Schools, will be used in news- 
papers, radio, and TV to inform 
the people of Pittsburgh about 
their public-school system—new 
developments in the schools, the 
schools problems, and how these 
problems can be solved. 


New Publication 
A NEw senior-high-school weekly 
classroom magazine called Our 
Times is now being published by 
American Education Publications, 
Middletown, Conn. 


The new publication, designed 
to be used in both social studies 
and English classes, is written to 
give students insight into our pres- 
ent society by going beyond the 
“news” into the cultural trends that 
create the headlines. 


‘Meet the Professor” 
A series of half-hour telecasts is 
scheduled to start January 29 over 
the ABC television network. Each 
of the 13 programs will include a 
profile of an outstanding teacher, 
his campus, and his community. 
Cooperating with ABC in the 
production are the Association for 
Higher Education and NEA. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Jan. 9-12, White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, Washington, D.C. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


Feb. 11-15, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Feb. 22-25, American Educational 
Research Association, Chicago, Il. 

Feb. 22-25, American Association of 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, II. 

Feb. 25-28, American Association of 
School Administrators, regional con- 
ference, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mar. 5-8, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago,, Il. 

Mar. 11-14, American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
conference, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 12-16, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 18-22, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, At- 
lantic City, N.J. 

Mar. 25-28, American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
conference, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Audio-Visual Techniques in 
Teaching Foreign Languages. 
Theodore Huebener. New 
York: New York University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 163. 
$3.25. 

This book, designed as a practical 
handbook for the teacher of foreign 
languages, covers the use of audio- 
visual materials and equipment for 
instruction from the lowest grades to 
college. Not only the latest and more 
elaborate devices are described, in- 
cluding the tape recorder, television, 
and language laboratories, but also 
the more simple devices, which, the 
author declares, have not been fully 
exploited. 

The author describes procedures in 
general terms for each device and 
then gives detailed outlines for spe- 
cific lessons. Illustrative lessons are 
provided in French, German, Italian, 
Latin, and Spanish. 

The book contains a 35-page ap- 
pendix, which includes an gee 
bibliography and a list of audio-visual 
materials available. 


The School Bus Law. Theodore 
Powell. Middletown, Conn.: 
Wesleyan University Press, 
1960. Pp. xi + 334. $5.00. 
This is a thorough, competent re- 

porting job on a highly controversial 

social issue. It also is a timely book. 

The personalities that nae § prom- 

inently in the recent national election 

also were engaged in the struggles 
surrounding the issue of public-school 
bus transportation for parochial-school 
students. 

The author signals the content and 
style of the book with the following 
first paragraph: 


“Airline stewardesses are taught to ~ 


avoid discussion of four topics with 
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passengers: sex, religion, politics, and 
danger. This book is devoted to dis- 
cussing the last three.” 

The book tells the story of what 
happened in one state, Connecticut, 
and in doing so examines the whole 
picture of the school-bus controversy. 


Education and Manpower. Ed- 
ited by Henry David. New 
York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xvi + 326. 
$5.00. 

This is a selection of educational 
materials from four of the seven pub- 
lished volumes and many of the 
papers published by members of the 
National Manpower Council. 

The selections reflect a distinctive 
approach to some of the critical issues 
in education today. Education in the 
United States is examined with a 
human resource approach. 

This approach helps _ illuminate 
many of the connections between edu- 
cation and employment, potential and 
performance, school and society, and 
this approach also contributes to a 
deeper understanding of the relations 
between education and other social 
and economic concerns. 

A comprehensive report covering 
many of the professions and trades, 
the book is well documented — 
incorporating a great deal of statis- 
tical information with the text. 

The concerns and aims of the Na- 
tional Manpower Council are stated in 
a foreword by Erwin D. Canham, 
chairman. 


Teaching the Mentally Re- 
tarded Child. Natalie Perry. 
New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. xv + 282. 


$6.00. 
This book discusses thoroughly the 
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special qualifications needed in teach- 
ing mentally retarded children, with 
special emphasis on the need for pa- 
tience. 

A variety of suggestions for both 
parents and teachers are offered, in- 
cluding not only such things as school 
schedules but also specific suggestions 
for making everything from a paper 
lantern to a coat rack. Directions for 
making the projects are clear and 
complete. 

The appendix presents sample forms 
for recording vt 3 measuring the prog- 


ress of the mentally retarded student 
and a bibliography of appropriate 
teaching materials. 


Working with Superior Stu- 
dents: Theories and Prac- 
tices. Edited by Bruce Shert- 
zer. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1960. Pp. 
xiii +- 370. $5.95. 

This book is concerned with the- 
ories and practices for identifying, 
guiding, and motivating the superior 
secondary-school student. 

The content is selected from papers 
presented at the 1958 and 1959 con- 
ferences on the guidance and motiva- 
tion of superior and talented stu- 
dents, sponsored by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The book includes sections on cur- 
rent research in the area of the gifted 
pupil, the identification of talent, pro- 
gram organization, guidance services, 
the teacher’s role, community par- 
ticipation in talent development 
programs, and blueprints of four 
successful action programs used by 
schools. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 
Kon-Tiki. Thor Heyerdahl. Chi- 


cago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1960. Pp. 165. $4.95. A special color 


edition for young people. Beautifully 
illustrated. 

Judging Student Progress. (Second 
Edition.) R. Murray Thomas. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. x + 518. $5.50. 

Teaching Music in the Elementary 
Grades. New York City Board of 
Education Curriculum Bulletin No. 5, 
1960. Pp. vii + 141. Available from 
New York City Publication Sales Of- 
fice, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, 
N.Y. $1.00. 

On Their Own in Reading. (Re- 
vised Edition.) William S. Gray. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1960. Pp. 256. $3.10. A new edition 
of this well-known work on word 
analysis. 

A to Z Phonics; A Teaching Guide 
to the Use of A to Z Phonics Charts. 
Dorothy E. Cooke. Darien, Conn.: 
The Educational Publishing Corpor- 
ation, 1960. Pp. 127. $2.95. 


SECONDARY 


Teaching Guide for the Earth and 
Space Science Course. Prepared by 
Pennsylvania Earth and Space Sci- 
ence Course Advisory Committee. 
Washington, D.S.: National Aviation 
Education Council, 1960. Pp. vi + 
103. $1.00. Designed for junior-high- 
school level. 

The Teaching of Secondary Mathe- 
matics. (Third Edition.) Charles H. 
Butler and F. Lynwood Wren. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. ix + 624. $7.50. 

The First Northwest Passage. Wal- 
ter O'Meara. Washington Irving. 
Anya Seton. Lafayette in America. 
André Maurois. Robert E. Lee. Jon- 
athan Daniels. The Birth of Texas. 
William W. Johnson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1960. $1.68 
each. New titles in the North Star 
Books series. 

Breakthroughs in Science. Isaac 
Asimov. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1960. Pp. 197. $4.00. De- 
signed for grade ais 5-12. 
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COLLEGE 

Higher Education in the United 
States; The Economic Problems. 
Edited by Seymour E. Harris. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1960. Pp. 252. $5.50. 

Governance of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. John J. Corson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. 
Pp. vii + 209. $5.50. 

How to Get into College. (Revised 
Edition.) Frank H. Bowles. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 
185. $2.95. 

The Campus and the People. M. 
M. Chambers. Danville, Ill: The In- 
terstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 
1960. Pp. 75. Organization, support, 
and control of higher education in the 
U.S. in the 1960's. $1.80. 

How to Study and Take Exams. 
Lincoln Pettit. New York: John F. 
Rider Publisher, Inc., 1960. Pp. vii 
+ 81. $1.00. 


GUIDANCE 
Languages; A 


Modern Foreign 
Counselor's Guide. Marjorie C. John- 
ston, Ilo Remer, and Frank L. Siev- 
ers. U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 20, 1960. Pp. 67. Available from 


U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.30. 

Careers in Highway Traffic Safety. 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, NEA, 1960. Pp. 61. Available 
from National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. $1.00. 

Do Your Dreams Match Your Tal- 
ents? Vance Packard. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 43. $.50. 


GENERAL 

International Yearbook of Educa- 
tion, 1959. Unesco. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 
550. $5.50. 

Approval and Accreditation of Pub- 
lic Schools; Responsibilities and Ser- 
vices of State Departments of Educa- 


1961 


tion. William B. Rich. U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin OE-20013, 1960. 
Pp. ix + 40. Available from U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $.40. 

High Spots in State School Legis- 
lation, January 1-August 1, 1960. 
NEA Research Report 1960-R12. Pp. 
46. Available from National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $.50. 

Introduction to Physical Education. 
Ray O. Duncan and Helen B. Wat- 
son. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1960. Pp. v + 204. $4.00. 

Adult Education in Colleges and 
Universities. A. A. Liveright. Liberal 
Adult Education. Harry L. Miller. 
Chicago: The Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, 
1960. Pp. 50. Single copies free. 

A Primer of Social Casework. Eliz- 
abeth Nicholds. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii + 
181. $4.50. 

School Plant Management; Organ- 
izing the Maintenance Program. R. 
N. Finchum. U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 15, 1960. Pp. xi + 98. 
Available from U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
$.50. 

Problem-Solving Methods in Sci- 
ence Teaching. Lester C. Mills and 
Peter M. Dean. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1960. Pp. viii + 
88. $1.50. One of the Science Man- 
power Project monographs. 

Teaching about the United Nations 
in the United States; 1956-59 Report. 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 
18, 1960. Pp. vi + 96. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.45. 

The Lamp Lighters; Women in the 
Hall of Fame. Marguerite Vance. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1960. Pp. 254. $3.50. 

Education of the Slow-Learning 
Child. (Third Edition.) Christine P. 
Ingram. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1960. Pp. vi + 390. $5.50. 
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How to Make Athletic Equipment. 
Joel W. Carter. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1960. Pp. v + 
390. $6.75. 

Toward Better International Under- 
standing; A Manual for Teachers. 
New York City Board of Education 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 4, 1960. Pp. 
xvi + 253. Available from New York 
City Publications Sales Office, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. $1.50. 

Belisarius; Young General of By- 
zantium. Glanville Downey. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 192. $3.00. 

Learn While You Sleep; The 
Theory and Practice of Sleep-Learn- 
ing. David Curtis. New York: Libra 
Publishers, 1960. Pp. 126. $3.00. 

Helping the Trainable Mentally 
Retarded Child. Bernice B. Baum- 
gartner. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1960. Pp. xii + 71. $1.00. 
A handbook for teachers, parents, and 
administrators. 

Teaching Map and Globe Skills. 
New York City Board of Education 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 6, 1960. Pp. 


41. Available from New York City 
Publication Sales Office, 110 Living- 
ston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. $.50. 

Throw Stone; The First American 
Boy 25,000 Years Ago. E. B. Sayles 
and Mary Ellen Stevens. Chicago: 
Reilly & Lee, 1960. Pp. 142. $3.75. 

Songs of the Civil War. Compiled 
and edited by Irwin Silber. Piano and 
guitar arrangements by Jerry Silver- 
man. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. 385. $7.50. 

Wonder-Workers of the Insect 
World. Hiram J. Herbert. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 
160. $3.00. 

Emotional Aspects of School De- 
segregation; A Report by Psychiatrists. 
New York: Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry, 1960. Pp. 48. 
$.50. 

A Student Manual for Methods of 
Teaching. G. D. McGrath. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960. Pp. 
x + 196. $2.95. 


AvupDI0-VISUALS 
Educators Guide to Free Tapes, 
Scripts, and Transcriptions. (Seventh 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon- to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “‘New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


[] Houghton Mifflin 
New Books 


[] Prakken Publications 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 
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Edition.) Edited by Walter A. Wittich 
and Gertie H. Halsted. Randolph, 
Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 
1961. Pp. xvi + 203. $5.75. 

Free and Inexpensive Educational 
Aids. Thomas J. Pepe. New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
xii + 289. $1.35. Includes more than 
1500 books, films, charts, posters, 
slides, and booklets. 

Interaction; Television Public Af- 
fairs Programming at the Community 
Level. New York: Television Infor- 
mation Office, 1960. Pp. 287. $3.00. 
Includes chapters on formal educa- 
tion, adult education, practical arts 
and skills, and science and technology. 

13 Films From Africa. A series of 
16mm _ color-sound movies produced 
on location in Africa. Available from 
Birad Corporation, 1564 Broadway, 
New York 36, N.Y. $125 each, color; 
$50, b & w. 


A Language Laboratory Handbook. 
Douglas Heath. Boyds, Md.: Lan- 
guage ‘Training Aids, Inc., 1960. 
$3.00. Tells how to plan, build, and 
operate a modern language lab. 

Understanding Electricity. A series 
of seven color filmstrips for later 
elementary and junior-high grades. 
The Jam Handy Organization, De- 
troit, Mich. $36.50 for the series; 
$5.75 each filmstrip. 

First the Ear. A 30-minute tape re- 
cording on the effectiveness of elec- 
tronic classrooms in teaching foreign 
languages. Available from Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
Box 3300, St. Paul 6, Minn. $1.50. 

General Science Visual Transpar- 
encies. A series of 50 general science 
visuals for grades 3-6 for use with 
overhead projectors. Creative Visuals 
of Dallas, 2020% Farrington St., 
Dallas 7, Tex. 
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Watch For These Eight New Books In 6 





EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY: An Introduction to the Study 


of Education @ Tyrus Hillway @ approximately 500 pages 
DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 2nd Edi- 
tion @ Harl R. Douglass, Rudyard K. Bent, Charles W. Boardman 
@ approximately 450 pages 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC, 3rd Edition 
zer @ approximately 450 pages 


THE ECONOMICS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION e@ Charles S. Benson 
@® approximately 525 pages 


TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD e 
Logan and Virgil G. Logan @ approximately 850 pages 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOL: An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Education @ Van Cleve Morris @ approximately 550 
pages 

SOCIAL ISSUES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION e John A. Bartky e@ 
approximately 350 pages 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Hevner Mueller @ approximately 475 pages 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY e 
New York Atlanta Dallas 


@ Herbert F. Spit- 


Lillian M. 


@ Kate 


Boston 


Geneva Palo Alto 











BOOKS, BOOKLETS, AND CHARTS 
For Your Industrial-Education Department 


Modern 
School Shop 
Planning 


The only book on the market 
that completely covers the 
planning problems of school 
shops—equipment lists, safety 
factors, principles of purchas- 
ing, standards, suggested shop 
layouts, etc. 


184 Pages $3.85 


Machinists’ Ready Reference 


Compiled by C. Weingartner. Contains 100 of the most used tables and 
charts. Pocket-sized. The handiest, neatest machinists‘ handbook yet 
devised. Well indexed. $1.50 


Diamond Dust 
By Tom Diamond. A collectiors of tongue-in-cheek articles emphasizing 


practical pedagogical points. Light reading-with-a-purpose. 112 pages. 
$2.00 


Campbell’s Drafting Time Savers 


“Machine Drafting Data,’’ a four-page quick-reference chart. ‘The Di- 
mensioning of Machine Drawings,’’ a 20-page booklet giving information 
on rules of dimensioning. 


$1.00 each item for 1-5 copies; $.85 each, 6-10 copies; $.75 each, 11-50 copies; 
$.60 each. 51 or more copies. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


On-approval copies of these publications available to 
administrators and supervisors for 10-day examination. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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